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FOREWORD 

A relatively wide range of agricultural products is produced on Canadian 
farms. These products, varying in nature, are often widely distributed and 
raised in differing proportions. The distribution of the products and the efforts 
of farmers to adjust their cropping practices and livestock production are 
basically determined by physical conditions and modified by economic factors. 

The term, type of farming, is used in this study in the commonly accepted 
manner to indicate the kind of farming followed on a group of farms having a 
high degree of uniformity. In a type-of-farming area a relatively small variation 
is found in the kinds of crops, the proportion of cropland devoted to each crop, 
the numbers, kinds and relation of livestock to improved land and in the usual 
methods of farm practice and conducting of the farm business. 

It should be pointed out that the type-of-farming areas outlined in this study 
portray the farm situation as it existed in Canada according to the 1941 census. 
Changes in economic conditions, in machinery, newly introduced crops and new 
crop varieties, improved livestock strains, new cultural practices, new disease and 
pest hazards, deterioration of land resources through soil erosion and other 
factors develop continually and in a relatively short time may modify the type 
of farming. These conditions may alter the pattern of agricultural production 
in its entirety or in one or more of the enterprises of the farm business. 
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RELATION OF PHYSICAL AND ECONOMIC FACTORS TO THE 
GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF TYPES OF FARMING 

IN CANADA 

The interaction of environment, production resources and economic condi- 
tions determines the types of farming. Farming changes in character from one 
part of the country to another. These changes are usually gradual but in many 
cases they are sudden and represent a distinct break in the kind of agriculture 
followed. In general, the variations result from the efforts of farmers to adjust 
their operations to both physical and economic conditions. 

Physical Factors 

The influence of physical factors on the types of farming are restrictive in 
nature. Conditions of temperature and precipitation in the various areas and 
the various seasons determine, on the one hand, the absolute limits of crop 
production; on the other hand, the physical factors of temperature and precipita- 
tion determine, through relative yields, the proportion in which the various crops 
are grown. In addition to temperature and precipitation the physical factors 
of topography and soil have an influence in shaping the pattern of agriculture 
although the effect has not been uniform by any means. In certain areas 
temperature is the limiting factor; in others, precipitation; and in others, 
topography or soil. 

Climate. — The, types of crops and the classes of livestock found in the 
various type-of-farming areas are determined climatically by their adaptability 
to the variable length of growing season, by the intensity of heat and cold during 
the summer and winter seasons, by the amount and distribution of precipitation 
and the evaporation of moisture efficiency. 

There is a very close association between climate and topography. The 
climate of British Columbia, on the west coast of Canada, is influenced by the 
Pacific Ocean and the mountain ranges of the interior and eastern part of the 
province. Along the extreme west coast and on Vancouver Island the climate is 
of the marine type, with a comparatively long growing season, moderate tempera- 
ture and relatively high precipitation. Such a climate is particularly adapted to 
the production of small fruits and market garden products in areas close to the 
city markets and to dairying and beef cattle production in the more distant areas. 
The plateaux of interior British Columbia experience a much drier climate than 
that of the coast region. In the southern interior valleys, where irrigation is 
possible and has been introduced, an intensive fruit-growing area has been 
developed. The more northerly and also scattered areas of this part of British 
Columbia, where the winters are more severe, are better suited to cattle and 
sheep ranching. 

A climate of wide variability in all seasons of the year occurs in the three 
Prairie Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba as a result of their 
continental location. Physical features such as the presence of mountain ranges 
on the west, the distance from large bodies of water, and the three general 

5 
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steppes or levels of the whole plain result in wide differences in climate. Varia- 
tions in temperature are extreme between summer and winter and also within 
each season. 

The summer season, and more specifically the growing season (considered 
from the date of the last killing frost of spring to the first killing frost of fall) , 
is of longest duration (120-140 days) in southeastern Alberta and southwestern 
Saskatchewan and decreases generally to the east and north, with the shortest 
period in the northern fringe areas of settlement (about 75 to 100 days). Much 
local variation, however, is found in the length of the growing season. The 
greater length of days (hours of sunshine) in southern sections is very noticeable 
and affects the rapidity of plant growth. The winter season is moderately long 
and often severe low temperatures are encountered. 

As in all continental climates, precipitation is the chief limiting factor. 
The general range in annual precipitation is from 10 to 20 inches, but in small 
areas is as much as 30 inches. In the western part of Saskachewan, southeastern 
Alberta and in the northern settled areas of these provinces the annual precipita- 
tion usually ranges from 10 to 15 inches. In the more arid areas of southeastern 
Alberta and southwestern Saskatchewan, the annual precipitation is often less 
than 12 inches. In southeastern Saskatchewan and in most of Manitoba, it ranges 
from 15 to 20 inches. In a portion of the Red River Valley and in a narrow strip 
of Alberta bordering on the Rockies precipitation exceeds 20 inches and often 
reaches 30 inches. 

Of special importance, however, with respect to precipitation in the Prairie 
Provinces, is the fact that about 60 per cent occurs during the growing season. 
This is the redeeming feature in connection with cereal production and permits 
a relatively high utilization of precipitation in a semi-arid country. 

The great variability in the extent and quantity of summer rainfall and 
the frequent occurrence of great heat during dry spells constitute the major 
problems of agriculture in the Prairie Provinces. In view of these facts, however, 
the relative degree of availability of the precipitation or moisture to crops is of 
great importance. The combined effect of annual precipitation, annual tempera- 
ture and seasonal evaporation during the period from May to September generally 
favours a wider choice of crops in the parkland regions of each province. 

The vast area of the province of Ontario results in a wide variation in 
climate. Topographical and geological features limit the agricultural areas 
largely to the southern part of the province. However, considerable agricultural 
development has recently taken place in the more northerly sections, often in 
relatively small and isolated areas where soil and topography are suitable. 

The climate of the more southerly part of Ontario is tempered to a large 
extent by the proximity of the Great Lakes. Temperatures are generally not so 
severe in the winter as in the Prairie Provinces while the summers are generally 
cooler. Rainfall is more adequate and only in exceptional years is it insufficient 
for the satisfactory production of grain and hay crops. In the most favoured 
areas, such as the Niagara peninsula, fruit growing is well developed and is 
practised without any serious loss from extreme climatic conditions. Further 
inland, temperatures decline slightly as one goes north or to the northeast result- 
ing in a gradual change in the average length of the frost-free season from 216 
days at Leamington, in the extreme south of Ontario, to about 168 days at 
Ottawa and approximately 100 to 120 days in the "clay belt" of northern 



Ontario. In the northerly areas the climate is relatively severe, the winters being 
long and cold with a heavy fall of snow, while the summers afford a relatively 
short growing season. 

In Quebec the agricultural areas are largely confined to the more southerly 
regions bordering the Ottawa and St. Lawrence rivers. There is substantial 
agricultural development, however, in certain productive blocks, mainly an 
easterly extension of the "clay belt" of Ontario arcund Abitibi and further east, 
as well as north in the Lake St. John area. In the southerly areas the climate 
is similar to the adjoining areas of Ontario, although slightly more extreme 
because of the lesser influence of the Great Lakes. The spring generally opens 
in April with the first fall frosts coming in September. In the northern settled 
areas winters are relatively severe, snowfall is heavy and the growing season 
approximates the limits for arable agriculture. 

The climate of the Maritime Provinces is not so mild as might be expected 
for an area so close to the ocean. The cold Labrador current of the North 
Atlantic and the cold winds which sweep down from the interior of northern 
Quebec cause a relatively cold winter and a late spring season. The summers 
are similar to those in southern Ontario but tempered by marine conditions. 
Temperatures exceeding 85° seldom occur. The fall is generally more open than 
in Central and Western Canada. Annual precipitation averages from 40 to 50 
inches except along the southern coastline of Nova Scotia, where it is nearly 10 
inches greater. The snowfall is heavy in most areas of the Maritimes, especially 
in northern New Brunswick, where its exceeds 100 inches. The climate of the 
Atlantic provinces is eminently suited to a wide range of agricultural products. 

Topography. — The character of the land surface limits the extent of 
arable land. In addition to the very close interrelationship of topography and 
climate, there is also an association of topography with the geological and soil 
development. 

In Canada, several important physical features limit the extent of the arable 
soils. Mountainous areas in British Columbia and in the settled areas of the 
Laurentians are often unsuited even for pasture use. Frequently a large percent- 
age of these areas are bare rock. The Pre-Cambrian Shield alone occupies nearly 
50 per cent of the total area of Canada; the Cordilleran region occupies about 
14 per cent, while other rough lands would bring the total area of such lands 
to 70 or 75 per cent 1 . 

Large areas of land of strongly rolling and steep topography as well as 
depressions occur also within the occupied portions. This is true in nearly all 
sections of Canada. Associated with objectionable topographical features is the 
prevalence of stones which may limit the arability of land. 

In general, within the occupied areas the smoother phases are utilized for 
arable farming and the non-tillable lands for pasture and forest purposes. 
Smooth, level land adds greatly to the facility with which labour and machinery 
may be used. The increased trend towards mechanization in recent years has 
added to the advantage which level land enjoys over rough and hilly land for 
arable farming. 

The topography of Canada is dominated by the mountain ranges running 
north and south near the west coast and the Pre-Cambrian region or Canadian 
Shield, stretching over a large part of Ontario and Quebec and to a lesser extent 

i The Agricultural Soil Resources of Canada. A. Leahey, Agricultural Institute Review. Vol. I, No. 5, 
May !94«. 
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on the northern edge of the Prairie Provinces. The area between these two rocky 
regions is the northern extension of the North American plain. This plain 
includes southern Ontario, south of a line from Georgian Bay to the east end 
of Lake Ontario, that part of eastern Ontario lying between the Ottawa and 
St. Lawrence rivers and part of Quebec lying adjacent to the St. Lawrence 
between Montreal and Quebec City and extending in a narrow belt down the 
river and including Anticosti Island. This section is known as the St. Lawrence 
Lowlands. The part of the plain west of the Canadian Shield is of wide extent, 
stretching north to the Arctic and west from Lake Winnipeg in Manitoba to the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains in Alberta. 

British Columbia extends over that area known as the Cordilleran region. 
The eastern part of this area is occupied by the Rocky Mountains, consisting of a 
chain of peaks ranging up to 10,000 and 12,000 feet in height extending from the 
United States boundary northwest to the Liard River in the north. The Coast 
range skirts the Pacific with another range on Vancouver and Queen Charlotte 
islands. The Coast range rises to heights of from 7,000 to 9,000 feet. Between 
the Coast and Rocky Mountain ranges lies a vast plateau system, having an 
elevation of from 3,000 to 4,000 feet cut by deep river valleys. In general, only 
the valleys of the rivers rising in these areas are suited to arable agriculture 
while cattle and sheep ranching are important types. 

The interior Plains region, comprising the Prairie Provinces, is a broad 
plain with a slope eastward and northward of a few feet per mile, descending 
from an elevation of from 3,000 to 3,500 feet in the Rocky Mountain foothills 
on the west to less than 1,000 feet on the eastern border. 

The eastern part of the St. Lawrence Lowlands area in eastern Ontario 
and Quebec is comparatively flat and lies less than 500 feet above sea level. That 
part lying adjacent to lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron is of less even surface and 
has its greatest elevation of over 1,700 feet south of Georgian Bay sloping rather 
gently to the Great Lakes. A striking topographical feature is the Niagara 
escarpment. This is an eastward facing escarpment having a height of 250 to 
300 feet and extending from the Niagara peninsula northwest to the Bruce 
peninsula. 

The Appalachian and Acadian regions occupy practically all that part of 
Canada lying southeast of the St. Lawrence, with the exception of the lowlands 
west of a line joining Quebec City and Lake Champlain. The Appalachian 
region is a northern extension of the Appalachian system of mountains. This 
region is confined to eastern Quebec. The Acadian region, which includes the 
provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island is an 
alternation of highlands and lowlands. The northwest part of New Brunswick 
is an upland with hills and ridges rising 2,500 feet or higher; adjacent to the 
Bay of Fundy is a series of ridges rising in places to an elevation of 1,200 feet 
or more. Between these two uplands is a lowland forming the whole eastern 
coast of New Brunswick and converging towards the southwest. This lowland 
extends east to include Prince Edward Island and part of Cape Breton Island 
and the mainland of Nova Scotia north of the Cobequid Mountains. South of 
these mountains lies a long narrow lowland stretching from Chedabucto Bay to 
the Minas Basin and along the Cornwallis and Annapolis valleys between the 
North and South mountains. 



Soils. — Soils affect types of farming largely as they influence the physical 
adaptability of crops. Each feature of the soil has a direct bearing on the choice 
of crops. The water-holding capacity of various soils in the Prairie Provinces, 
for example, greatly influences the type of agriculture. Other physical factors, 
such as texture, structure and friability are very important. The chemical 
content and the availability of plant nutrients critically affect the suitability or 
adaptability of certain crops. 

Recognition of the productivity of the soil and the manner in which the 
farmer selects crops to make the best use of the soil conditions determine the 
type of farming. The management of the soil through cropping practices and 
crop rotation relates to the kind and permanency of the farm type. 

It has been found possible to group the soils of Canada into several zones 
on the basis of certain common soil characteristics. In a general way these 
zones coincide closely with the broad climatic and vegetative zones. The zonal 
characteristics which reflect the effects of climatic and vegetative conditions have 
an important bearing on the productivity of the soil. 

In British Columbia, along the Pacific Coast and on Vancouver Island, the 
soils are characterized by a low content of organic matter, by a yellowish-brown 
to reddish-brown surface soil, and by relatively high acidity. The native vegeta- 
tion consists of heavy stands of timber. On the mainland lowland soils are, for 
the most part, recent flood plain and delta deposits of the lower Fraser Valley. 
These are the most productive soils and are well developed agriculturally. 

In the Okanagan, Thompson and in some of the other semi-arid interior 
valleys of British Columbia the soils vary greatly. The soils at the bottom of the 
slopes are greyish-brown to brown in colour and a definite succession of changes 
can be observed as one proceeds to the timber line. In the southern and more 
arid areas the greyish-brown to brown which are similar to good prairie soils 
extend further up the slopes, while in the more humid areas of the northern 
interior valleys these may be found either only in the valleys or in a narrow 
fringe on the slopes. Further up the slope black soils may be encountered and 
still further, Grey Wooded soils similar to those of the Prairie Provinces are 
found. 

The soils of the Prairie Provinces have been modified by two main types 
of origin, those developed under grassland cover and these developed under 
wooded conditions. Most of the agriculturally developed soils lie within the 
grassland region which extends northward from the United States border to a 
line drawn diagonally from the southeast corner of Manitoba to the point where 
the fifty-fifth parallel cuts the Alberta-British Columbia boundary. Soils of the 
settled areas north of this line were developed under relatively humid conditions 
and tree growth. The boundaries between the different soil zones are usually 
not very sharp and the soils of one zone gradually merge into those of the next. 
The soils of the grassland region may be subdivided into four main zones, the 
Brown Prairie soil zone, the Dark Brown soil zone, the Black soil zone and the 
Degraded Black soil zone. 

The major areas of the open plains of Saskatchewan and Alberta with the 
exception of the Cypress Hills area are within the Brown Prairie soil zone. This 
is the drier section of the Prairie Provinces and is characterized by a native 
vegetation of short grasses. The carbonate accumulation in these soils is rela- 
tively high in the dominant soil profile and occurs at a depth of 6 to 12 inches. 
The typical surface soil is light to drab brown and is generally shallower and 
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lower in organic matter and nitrogen than other grassland soils. Agriculture is 
practised on an extensive scale, the land being utilized, for grain production, 
mainly wheat, on the better phases and for cattle and sheep ranching on the 
poorer non-drought-resistant and rougher phases. 

Moisture conditions are somewhat better in the Dark Brown soils. The 
organic content is also higher and the lime layer is found at depths of 10 to 18 
inches. These soils occupy a belt of land to the east, north and west of the 
Brown soil zone. This area is largely treeless although poplar "bluffs" are of 
frequent occurrence as this zone emerges into the Black soils. Farm type is 
largely based on the wheat enterprise as in the case of the Brown Prairie soil 
zone with minor enterprises in different areas. 

The soils of the Black soil zone are richer in organic matter than any other 
soils of the Prairie Provinces. The depth of the surface layer may vary from 
4 inches to 2 feet and the lime layer from a depth of 15 to 36 inches. The native 
vegetation consists of a mixture of tall grasses and occasional or even numerous 
aspen groves. Due to the more favourable characteristics with respect to mois- 
ture these "parkland" soils are adaptable to a diversified type of agriculture. 
The Black soils occur in a belt on the outer rim of the Dark Brown soils. 

Within the Black soil zone poorly drained depressions or sloughs fringed 
with aspen or willow often occur. The fertility of these soils is lower than the 
typical Black soils. 

Soils of the Degraded Black zone represent a transitional phase between 
the Black soils and the forest soils of the Grey Wooded soil zone. Due to the 
invasion of forests into these grassland soils, the continual process of 'degrada- 
tion' or leaching has resulted in a more or less pronounced greyish layer or 
horizon in the lower part of the surface soil. This leaching has resulted in 
generally less fertile soils than are found in the Black soil zone. 

The main soils of the forested region of the provinces of Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta are the Grey Wooded soils. These soils are also found in 
the wooded sections of central British Columbia and the clay belt of northern 
Ontario. The typical soils have a grey, leached, ash-like layer or horizon near 
the surface, immediately below a thin, dark leaf mould. The lime layer is 
usually encountered at two to four feet. In this section, as has been mentioned, 
the growing season is shorter than on the Prairies, entirely different problems are 
encountered and farming is usually of a more general or non-commercial type. 

High lime (Rendzina) soils occur in the lake regions of Manitoba and in 
a section of northeastern Saskatchewan. The excessive amounts of lime and 
the lack of phosphorus in these soils modify their properties and productiveness. 
Often the black or greyish surface soil may only be a few inches deep with the 
entire depth of the soil one foot or less. The underlying material is light grey 
in colour, containing many limestone fragments and frequent stones. 

The Grey-Brown Podzolic soil zone occurs in southern and southeastern 
Ontario and also southern Quebec. These soils were formed mostly by glacial 
drift and by lake sediments in the southeastern section of Ontario. These soils 
wire developed under deciduous forest conditions and usually have a thin dark 
surface soil over a greyish-brown leached layer which rests upon a darker brown 
layer or^horizon. The soils of southwestern Ontario are more deeply weathered 
and are considered to be more mature than those of eastern Ontario and the 
Eastern Townships of Quebec. Here also the reaction of the soil varies from 
alkaline to moderately acid as compared to slightly alkaline to moderately acid 
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for clay soils and moderately to strongly acid for the sandy soils. The soils 
of this zone make up the bulk of the important agricultural soils of the central 
provinces. 

There are also several relatively large tracts of sandy soils which have been 
formed as deltas and outwash deposits near the mouths of large streams which 
existed during the recession of the last great ice sheet. These are in the counties 
of Norfolk, east Elgin, south Oxford and west Brant and are now used extensively 
for tobacco production. 

The Podzol soils occur in eastern Quebec and in the Maritime Provinces. 
These are strongly leached and acid. The depth of the light grey ash-like surface 
soil, which underlies the undisturbed leaf mat, varies considerably often up to 
12 inches. The sub-surface layer has a brown to reddish brown or red appear- 
ance. The fertility of the soil declines with the depth and extent of the ash-like 
surface layer. There is much local variation between the soils of this zone due 
to the mixed nature of the mineral materials from which they are formed and 
to topographical and drainage conditions. The soil in some areas is entirely 
unsuited to farming, while in others it is extremely fertile. 

Most of the Pre-Cambrian Shield, which occupies extensive areas in 
northern Ontario and Quebec, consists of rough lands containing large areas of 
rock outcroppings and of peat. The agricultural land on the Shield is mainly 
confined to small areas in river valleys, to some of the smoother ridges along the 
southern edge of the Shield and to some more or loss isolated larger smooth areas. 
These isolated areas are old lake beds. The important isolated areas are the 
New Liskeard, the Cochrane-Hearst (northern clay belt) and the Rainy River 
areas in Ontario and the Lake St. John and Abitibi districts in Quebec. 

There is extreme variability in the soils of the Pre-Cambrian Shield. The 
agricultural land ranges from extreme Podzolic to Grey Wooded soils similar to 
those in the northern section of the Prairie Provinces. In general, climatic 
factors limit the adaptability of cereal crops in the isolated areas. 

Economic Factors 

In addition to physical factors — soil, climate and topography — economic 
factors play a very important part in determining the pattern of farming in any 
particular area. The guiding motive in adjusting crop and livestock systems to 
the physical environment is largely one cf profits or net returns. Economic 
factors, working through changes in the prices of products and changes in cost 
factors, exert an influence on types of farming as they affect the returns from 
particular enterprises or combinations of enterprises in relation to the resources 
used. Such factors include the availability of markets, prices, transportation, 
and labour. 

Availability of markets is of particular importance in connection with perish- 
able products, where transportation costs are high and deterioration likely to 
take place. The development of the truck as a means of rapid transportation 
has greatly widened the area of production for city markets of such products 
as fluid milk and fresh vegetables. However, a large proportion of truck garden 
produce is still produced within a close range of the larger cities. The location 
of urban centres therefore has an important bearing on the type of farming 
practised in their immediate vicinity. 

The development of other primary industries such as mining or forestry 
and the establishment of secondary industries in the vicinity, with their accom- 

38194—3 
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panying increases in population, create important markets for farm produce, 
both for direct consumption and for processing. Changes in tariffs may also 
affect the type of farming of an area by increasing or reducing the export market 
outlets for particular products. 

Other things being equal, there is a general tendency for a more intensive 
type of farming to develop in the areas relatively close to the ultimate markets, 
and the more extensive types of farming, such as grain growing and ranching, to 
be pushed out into the more distant regions. This is not entirely a result of 
marketing facilities but is also influenced by the relative values of the land. 
While the value of land will be influenced by the type of farming carried on in 
any area, at the same time the basic factors of productivity and location will be 
the major factors in determining agricultural land values. Therefore, if land 
values are relatively high because of productivity and location, it will be neces- 
sary to utilize these lands in such a way that the returns per dollar of value 
will also be relatively high. The fact that high land values result from high 
productivity makes it necessary, for example, in the irrigated areas of Alberta, 
for individual producers to specialize in crops which yield a high return per acre. 

The availability of processing plants may also influence the type of farming 
in an area. Such plants as cheese factories, creameries, concentrated milk 
plants or canning factories located in an area will encourage production for these 
plants in the immediate vicinity. Of course, it is probable that these plants will 
be found chiefly in areas particularly adapted for the raising of the product to 
be processed. Another factor of a somewhat similar nature is the presence or 
absence of co-operative organizations in a particular area. Such organizations 
often foster the production of certain commodities and may render the production 
and marketing of these commodities mere economical than other enterprises. 

The question of transportation as a factor in determining types of farming 
has been discussed along with the availability of markets, with emphasis being 
placed on the necessity of rapid transportation in connection with perishable 
products. The cost of transportation is also a factor which may influence areas 
of production. Certain bulky products cannot be shipped economically over long 
distances because the cost of transportation is too high in relation to their value. 
This factor is of particular importance in determining in a general way the 
economic soundness of producing in widely divided areas such as Eastern or 
Western Canada certain commodities in excess of local requirements. For 
example, hay for Ontario urban markets will likely be produced in Ontario rather 
than in the Maritime Provinces. 

The type of land tenure in any area may have some influence on the type 
of farming carried on. This is not a particularly important factor in Canada 
where the percentage of tenant-operated farms is relatively small as compared 
with those operated by owners. Where the tenant is not restricted by the lease 
in the type of farming he must carry on, it is possible that tenant farmers would 
tend towards a type of farming with a high cash return and would not have the 
long-time outlook of the owner-operator. 

On individual farms, the type of farming may be limited to some extent by 
the amount of capital available to carry on farm operations. Some types of 
agriculture require a relatively high investment and these types are limited to 
those who can finance them. Individuals, too, may organize their farm business 
according to their particular likes and dislikes, regardless of the most adaptable 
type of farming for the area. 
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The cost and availability of labour is a further factor which influences the 
pattern. Labour is drawn away from the farms by higher wages, and probably 
more congenial conditions of employment, offered by other industries, causing 
the farmer to turn to mechanization with its greater demand on capital invest- 
ment. On the other hand, a nearby urban centre may provide seasonal and 
casual labour which is required in large quantity for the growing and harvesting 
of such crops as fruits and vegetables. 

Changes in the relative prices of the different agricultural commodities 
may have an effect on the type of farming in any area, particularly in short-time 
programs on farms. This is shown in the cyclical fluctuations which take place 
in the production of certain commodities, chiefly livestock, in response to price 
changes. Any extended period of relatively high prices, such as the high price 
of wheat in wartime, will result in an expansion of acreage in those areas of 
marginal production. Similarly, low prices over a period of years will result 
in a contraction of acreage and consequent change in land use and type of 
farming. 

Aside from the economic factors affecting agriculture there is also the 
influence of technological and biological changes. From the technological stand- 
point the introduction of a highly mechanized agriculture, especially in Western 
Canada, has had the effect of lowering costs of production of grain crops and has 
made possible a more extensive type of farming with a given labour supply. 
Biological changes, such as the introduction of new varieties of grains which 
require a shorter growing season or are resistant to certain diseases, have made 
it possible to change the type of farming in seme areas. This factor has been 
of particular importance in driving back the fringe of settlement in the more 
northerly districts of the Prairie Provinces. 



PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

The Use of Land Resources in Canada 

While nearly all lines of economic activity are dependent upon land resources, 
none is so dependent on this factor as agriculture. This can be fully appreciated 
when it is realized that land in a technical sense includes the soil, its surface 
and topographical features, the subsoil and deposits underneath, as well as the 
climate. Land and its attributes furnish the facilities for the growth of plants 
which in turn become food for humans or livestock. 

The land area of Canada, exclusive of the Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories, is 1,282,124,160 acres or approximately 2,003,319 square miles. 1 
Including the Yukon and the Northwest Territories, Canada is nearly equal to 
the area of the United States or the whole of Europe. About 229.9 million acres 
or 17.9 per cent of Canada's land area is located in British Columbia; about 
452.2 millions or 35.3 per cent in the Prairie Provinces; approximately 567.8 
millions or 44.3 per cent in Ontario and Quebec; and slightly more than 32.2 
million acres or 2.5 per cent in the Maritime Provinces. 

The settled areas of Canada lie close to the International Boundary. One- 
half of the population lives within 100 miles of the United States boundary and 

1 Canada Year Book 1943-44, page 11. 
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about 90 per cent within 200 miles. This strip of settled area is not continuous 
as it is broken up into various segments by wide rocky stretches, making each 
distinctive in its agricultural potentialities. 

In 1941, 173,563,282 acres of land were classed as occupied farm lands. This 
was 13-5 per cent of the land area of the nine provinces. Expressed as a per- 
centage of Canada's occupied farm land, 2-3 per cent was in British Columbia; 
69-2 per cent in the Prairie Provinces; 23-3 per cent in Ontario and Quebec; 
and 5-2 per cent in the Maritime Provinces (Figure 1). 

After a period of relatively slow growth before the turn of the century, 
improved land acreage expanded rapidly until 1920. In 1921 it was 70-8 million 
acres, which was more than double the 1901 figure. During the 1921-1931 period 
the rate of expansion was arrested as prairie settlement had almost reached ite 
limits. Since that time settlement in the northern area of the Prairie Provinces 
has added to the total but since it consisted partly of a migration from vacated 
areas in the southern section, the rate of expansion was low. In 1941, the 
improved acreage stood at 91-6 million acres. In the regions of Canada other 
than the Prairie Provinces, improved acreage expansion reached its limits in 
1921 and from then on to the present has remained comparatively constant. 

About three-fifths of the improved land is devoted to field crops, one-quarter 
to summerfallow, one-tenth to improved pasture and the balance to orchards 
and vineyards, small fruits, market gardens and farmsteads. 

The variation in intensity of land use in different parts of Canada, a? 
measured by the number of productive man-work units 1 of labour per acre 
occupied, is shown in Figure 2. This variation in intensity of farming is a 
reflection of differences in types of farming. 

Field Crops 

The area devoted to field crops in Canada in 1941 was approximately 55-8 
million acres. One per cent was found in British Columbia; 69 per cent in the 
Prairie Provinces; 16 per cent in Ontario; 11 per cent in Quebec; and 3 per cent 
in the Maritime Provinces. About 57 per cent was in the provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Wheat Wheat occupies the dominant place in the agricultural economy 

of Canada. No other product can compare with wheat in its influence upon 
the life of the Dominion and nothing has attracted so much attention from 
the outside world. Nearly two-fifths of the field crops area of Canada in 1941 
was devoted to wheat production. 

The role of wheat as the main cereal crop in Canada and the most important 
agricultural item entering into world trade is a story which is interwoven with 
the development of the West. The expansion of wheat acreage has been 
directly associated with the improvement of land in the Prairie Provinces. In 
1881, only 2-4 million acres were planted to wheat. Acreage increased at a 
relatively slow rate until 1914 when 10-3 million acres were planted. During the 
period of the first world war, however, the greatest expansion took place. In 
1919, the wheat acreage was 19-1 million, nearly double the acreage in 1914. 
Since that date, some expansion has taken place. Generally the area has ranged 

1 For explanation of 'productive man-work units', see footnote page 5fl. 
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from 22 to 25 million acres although there have been years (1940 — 28-7 million, 1 
for example) when this was exceeded. In 1941, the wheat acreage was 21,949,523 
acres. 

The distribution of wheat acreage throughout Canada is confined largely 
to the Prairie Provinces (Figure 3). In 1941, 96-7 per cent was located there 
with 55-6 per cent in Saskatchewan and 29-9 per cent in Alberta. Outside of 
these areas wheat is of greatest relative importance in Ontario and British 
Columbia. 

Due to the adaptability of wheat to the soil and climatic conditions in 
Western Canada, it occupies the greatest percentage of the field crops area 
there. Taking 1941 as an example, wheat acreage was two-fifths of the field 
crops area in Manitoba, more than one-half in Alberta and about three-fifths 
in Saskatchewan. 

Most of the wheat produced in Canada is of the hard red spring wheat type. 
During the early stages of Canada's development, when wheat was grown 
principally in Ontario, both spring and fall types were produced. Since the 
development of the West, however, fall wheat acreage has decreased and in 
1941 was 611,450 acres. This crop is produced mainly in Ontario, although a 
moderate amount is grown in southern Alberta. Some wheat of the durum type 
is grown in Canada, principally in Manitoba and southeastern Saskatchewan; 
the area amounted to only 236,652 acres in 1941. 

Oats. — The second most important cereal in Canada is oats. In 1941, 
approximately 12-3 million acres were devoted to its production. This was 
22-0 per cent of the field crop area as compared with 39-3 per cent for wheat. 
Due to the popular use of oats as a feed grain, the acreage has always been 
relatively high. In 1910, 8-6 million acres were planted to oats. A relatively 
large expansion took place between 1910 and 1920 during which period there 
was an increase of 5-3 million acres. Until 1925 acreage was at the 14 to 16 
million acres level 1 , but since that time a relatively constant acreage of approxi- 
mately 13 million has been maintained. 

As a percentage of total field crops, oats is of highest relative importance in 
Quebec, Ontario and Prince Edward Island. The regional pattern of oats 
acreage indicates 0-8 per cent in British Columbia; 66-8 per cent in the 
Prairie Provinces; 16-3 per cent in Ontario; 12-9 per cent in Quebec; and 3-2 
per cent in the Maritime Provinces (Figure 4). 

As in the case of wheat, the principal oat growing areas in Canada have 
gradually shifted to the Western Provinces since the turn of the century. 

Barley. — Because barley is an important feedstuff in the hog ration, its 
acreage has increased in certain and quite well defined areas of Canada. Barley 
in 1941 at 5,311,508 acres was 9-5 per cent of the total area in field crops and 
much below the acreage of oats. In addition to its use as a feedstuff for hogs, 
the demand for barley for malting purposes is of some importance. 

In 1890 about 881,000 acres were grown with the major percentage in 
Ontario and important proportions in Quebec and Manitoba. At that time 
barley was not an important crop in the Maritimes and even at the present 
time it has not assumed a prominent place. 



1 Acreage Production and Value of Grain Crops in Canada 1908-1946, Agricultural Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. June 1947. 
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Gradual and quite consistent increases in acreage as well as in the relative 
importance of this crop have been attained in Canada. In 1920, approximately 
2-0 million acres of barley were grown with about 74 per cent of this area in 
the Prairie Provinces and nearly two-fifths in Manitoba. By 1930 the acreage 
had increased to 4-9 million, with 87 per cent in the Prairie Provinces. This was 
the period of great expansion for the barley crop. 

The shift of the barley acreage to the Prairie Provinces has continued and, 
in 1941, 90-0 per cent was grown there as compared with 0-3 per cent in 
British Columbia; 6-7 per cent in Ontario; 2-2 per cent in Quebec and 0-8 per 
cent in the Maritime Provinces. 

The principal areas of concentration, as indicated in the accompanying 
dot map (Figure 5), are in each of the Prairie Provinces. In Alberta the 
main area extends from Calgary to Edmonton; in Saskatchewan barley concen- 
tration is in the Humbolt to Melfort to Nipawin area; while in Manitoba the 
principal areas are in the Carman, Portage la Prairie and Winnipeg districts. 

Hay. — Cultivated hay acreage is 18-6 per cent of the area of field crops 
and is only slightly less than that of oats. In 1941 approximately 10-4 million 
acres of hay crops were grown. 

The inclusion of hay crops in the crop rotation indicates a stage of develop- 
ment associated with a permanent type of agriculture. It also indicates an 
association with major enterprises in order to supplement or complement the 
farm returns, as hay is usually associated with livestock production. In main- 
taining and preserving agricultural resources, cultivated hay crops are of consider- 
able value. As a means of preventing undue soil depletion and erosion hay 
crops are being used more regularly where climatic conditions permit. 

The relative importance of cultivated hay as related to the field crop area 
in 1941 was 76 per cent in Nova Scotia; 66 and 62 per cent in New Brunswick 
and Quebec; 49, 48 and 41 per cent in Prince Edward Island, British Columbia 
and Ontario; and only 6, 5 and 2 per cent in Manitoba, Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan respectively (Figure 6). 

In terms of total acreage for the Dominion a gradual increase lias taken 
place. In 1890, 6-2 million acres of cultivated hay were reported. This increased 
to 8-8 million in 1911. The distribution of the crop has changed somewhat since 
the early days of settlement when the largest acreage was found in Ontario and 
Quebec. In 1941, however, over 72 per cent was still found in these provinces 
as compared with 2-5 per cent in British Columbia, 13-9 per cent in the Prairie 
Provinces and 11-5 per cent in the Maritime Provinces. 

In Ontario and other sections of Eastern Canada, timothy and clover are 
still the most popular cultivated hay crops although alfalfa has increased in 
importance. In the Prairie Provinces, crested wheat grass, slender wheat grass, 
brome and sweet clover had the largest acreage in 1941, and grain cereal hay 
was an important source of feed. Alfalfa is an important hay crop in the 
irrigated areas nf Alberta and the northeastern section of Saskatchewan. 

Flax — Flaxseed has been grown almost exclusively in the Prairie Provinces 
and largely in Saskatchewan. The acreage in flax has shown wide fluctuations. 
The largest increase coincided with the opening of the West. Acreage jumped 
from 23,086 in 1900 to 1,351,105 in 1911. In 1921 and 1931 the acreage was 
463,599 and 648,100 acres respectively. In 1941 the acreage was relatively high 
38194— 4i 
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at 1,008,377 acres. Due to the great demand for linseed during the second world 
war, the acreage in flax increased greatly. In 1943 the total acreage in flax was 
2,948,000 acres. The average for the 1944-46 period was 1,074,000 acres as 
compared with 454,500 from 1927-30 and 321.650 acres in 1936-40, an immediate 
pre-war period. 1 

Flax is also used for fibre purposes. Pre-war average acreage ranged from 
5,000 to 8,000 acres for all of Canada, while during the 1940-46 period fibre flax 
ranged from 20,000 to 47,000 acres. 2 The major fibre flax producing areas are in 
the St. Lawrence lowlands of Quebec and Ontario. Specifically these are in the 
counties of Glengarry, Prescott, Russell and Carleton in Ontario and the counties 
of Soulanges and Vaudreuil of Quebec. In Western Canada small acreages are 
found in Manitoba in the vicinity of Winnipeg and Portage la Prairie. 

Rye.— The acreage of rye in 1941 was 928,711 acres which indicated a 
comparatively high point in the trend of rye production. In 1911 there were 
132,928 acres of rye in Canada, the bulk of which was in Ontario. By 1921, there 
were 774,561 acres with about 85 per cent located in Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. At the time of the census in 1941, more than 90 per cent was in the 
Prairie Provinces. The only other province where rye is grown to any significant 
extent is Ontario (Figure 7). 

The bulk of rye grown is planted in the fall although sizeable amounts of 
spring rye are also grown. 

The important areas of rye production are situated generally on light 
sand and sandy loam soils. Not only is rye suited to these soils and permits 
greater distribution of labour as it may be seeded in the fall, but it is of 
considerable value in preventing wind erosion and soil depletion. In Sas- 
katchewan, rye production is becoming more general in parkland areas in 
addition to the drier areas of the southwestern part of the province. 

Mixed Grains — The practice of growing two or more grains together for 
livestock feed is followed by many farmers, especially in Ontario. Oats and 
barley form the most popular mixture, although peas are also frequently grown 
with oats. The acreage reported for mixed grains has not changed significantly 
since 1931 and in 1941 was 1,436,207 acres. 3 Approximately 80 per cent is 
located in Ontario and 12 per cent in Quebec. Since 1931, increases have been 
reported for Prince Edward Island, Quebec and Alberta. Only minor changes 
are reported for the other provinces. 

Corn — Corn is a crop which requires a long growing season and consequently 
is not extensively grown for grain production in Canada except in relatively 
small areas in southwestern Ontario and southern Manitoba. The acreage of corn 
grown for fodder in Canada in 1941 was 409,081 acres, about 72 per cent of 
which was grown in Ontario, 15 per cent in Quebec and 9 per cent in Manitoba. 
Corn for husking amounted to 341,488 acres in 1941 with 250,984 acres being 
grown in Ontario and an additional 76,906 acres in Manitoba. These are both 
appreciable increases as compared with 1931. In Ontario, corn for husking is 
grown mainly in the counties of Essex and Kent while in Manitoba areas of 
greatest concentration are around Carman, Morden and Emerson. 

lAcrenge, Production and Value of Grain Crops in Canada, 1908-1946, Acricultural Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, June 1947. N 

2 Quarterly Bulletins of Agricultural Statistics, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
8 Mixed or other grain. 
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Buckwheat — Buckwheat has decreased in acreage and in relative impor- 
tance in all parts of the Dominion, especially in Ontario where the acreage 
dropped from 187,619 in 1931 to 115,947 in 1941. Two periods, 1910-1911 
and 1930, stand out as the peaks in buckwheat production in Canada. However, 
the 208,759 acres of this crop grown in 1941 were fewer than at any time since 
1890. 

Sugar Beets and Mangolds.— In 1941, 31,103 acres were devoted to sugar 
beets for sugar, while 69,081 acres of sugar beets and mangolds were grown for 
feed purposes. 

A gradual increase in sugar beet acreage has taken place during recent years. 
Approximately 42 per cent of the sugar beets used for sugar in 1941 was 
produced in Ontario, 34 per cent in Alberta, and 24 per cent in Manitoba. 
Production was concentrated largely in the counties of Kent, Lambton, Essex, 
Middlesex, Huron and Elgin, in Ontario; in the irrigated areas around Raymond, 
Lethbridge and Taber in Alberta; and in an area southwest from Winnipeg 
in Manitoba. Of the total acreage of mangolds and sugar beets used for feed 
69 per cent was in Ontario; 13 per cent in the Maritimes; and 10 per cent in 
Quebec. 

Tobacco. — The acreage of tobacco in Canada has increased continually 
and in 1941 reached a total of 71,872 acres. This amount was 48 per cent more 
than that reported in 1930 and 23 per cent more than the 1931 acreage. The 
major increase took place in Ontario. Tobacco is grown mainly in southern 
Ontario and is largely of the flue cured and burley types, with smaller acreages 
of cigar and dark tobaccos. The counties of Norfolk, Essex, Elgin, Oxford and 
Kent are the main centres of production. In Quebec, cigar, pipe and flue cured 
tobaccos are also grown, flue cured burley and cigar types being most important. 
Counties in Quebec where tobacco is of some importance are Joliette, Montcalm, 
LAssomption, Berthier and Rouville. 

Beans. — The only areas of Canada where field beans are an important cash 
crop are the counties of Kent, Huron, Elgin and Middlesex in Ontario. The 
acreage of this crop increased from 90,045 acres in 1930 to 108,152 acres in 
1941 and mainly in the above mentioned counties. This acreage includes 12,903 
acres of soybeans. 

Peas. — The main field pea producing areas are also in Ontario and these 
accounted for 59 per cent of the acreage reported in Canada in 1941. Total 
area in field peas in Canada in 1941 was 71,181 acres which was only slightly 
less than that in 1931. This acreage is only a very small proportion of the 
670,320 acres reported in 1900. The main pea producing counties in Ontario are 
Renfrew, Simcoe, Grey, Bruce and Durham, which are widely separated. 

In Alberta, peas are an important crop in the irrigated areas. In 1941, 
5,893 acres were planted. In Saskatchewan the acreage has increased in some 
districts of the northeastern section since 1941. 

Turnips. — About 43 per cent of the turnip acreage is found in Ontario. 
The counties of Wellington, Waterloo and Oxford, Ontario, York, Simcoe, Huron 
and Bruce recorded the largest areas in 1941. An additional 28 per cent was 
grown in Quebec and 26 per cent in the Maritime Provinces. Turnips and 
swedes are important as livestock feed but some types are used for human 
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consumption and are an important source of income. The acreage of turnips 
and other field roots in Canada has declined consistently since 1890. In 1941, 
the total area in turnips and swedes in Canada was 96,412 acres. 

Vegetables. — There are very few farms in Canada which do not have a 
vegetable garden of sufficient size to provide for summer and at least part of 
the winter needs. However, there are certain sections of the Dominion, princi- 
pally adjoining the larger urban centres, where the commercial production of 
vegetables is important (Figure 8). 

Over half of the 118,844 acres used for the production of these crops in 
1940 were in Ontario while approximately one-quarter were in Quebec. In 
addition to these central provinces, other important areas were in British 
Columbia, Alberta and Manitoba. 

In Ontario and Quebec, mainly in the counties of Essex, Prince Edward, 
Kent and Norfolk, and in the counties adjacent to the city of Montreal, tomatoes, 
sweet corn and green peas are the most important crops. In British Columbia, 
tomatoes, green peas, onions, sweet corn and carrots are the principal crops 
and are grown mainly in the Okanagan and Lower Fraser valleys. There is 
about an equal acreage in vegetables in Alberta and Manitoba. In Alberta, 
sweet corn and green peas are the main crops and are grown largely in the 
irrigated sections. In Manitoba, vegetable crops are more diversified, the main 
ones being onions, cabbage, sweet corn and green peas. These are grown 
mainly around Winnipeg. 

Potatoes. — Potatoes are in a similar position to vegetables and are grown 
on practically all farms. Commercial production is found in areas which are 
especially suited on account of location, soil and climate features (Figure 9) . 

In 1940, 503,875 acres of potatoes were grown in Canada, about 56 per cent 
of which was in Ontario and Quebec. This acreage is less than in 1930 but 
substantially the same as has prevailed for a number of years. Potatoes are 
the most important cash crop in the province of Prince Edward Island. The 
upper Saint John Valley of New Brunswick is also well adapted to potatoes and 
is developed as a commercial producing area. In Quebec, potatoes are widely 
grown throughout the province, especially around Montreal and in the Gaspe 
peninsula. In Ontario, large areas are concentrated in the counties north and 
west of Toronto. In Western Canada relatively important potato areas are 
found in the Kildonan and north Winnipeg sections of Manitoba and the Delta 
area of the Lower Fraser Valley in British Columbia. 

Fruits. — Canada produces, in commercial quantities, apples, apricots, pears, 
peaches, plums, cherries, grapes, strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, currants, 
gooseberries, cranberries, loganberries and blueberries. Climatic conditions 
limit the production of fruits largely to the areas of long growing seasons 
and in the case of the more tender fruits to areas such as the Niagara peninsula 
in Ontario and the Okanagan and Lower Fraser Valley in British Columbia. 

The area devoted to orchards and vineyards in 1941 was 195,454 acres. 
Approximately half of this area was in Ontario, about one-fifth in Nova Scotia, 
one-fifth in British Columbia, and one-tenth in Quebec (Figure 10). 

The temperate climate demanded for production of tree fruits greatly limits 
the areas of commercial production. The main areas are the Annapolis Valley 
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of Nova Scotia, the Gagetown district of New Brunswick, and Rouville area 
of Quebec, the Niagara peninsula and north shores of Lakes Ontario and Erie in 
Ontario, and the Okanagan and other interior valley areas of British Columbia. 
Prior to 1916 the apple industry was largely centered in Ontario and Nova 
Scotia and to some extent in New Brunswick and Quebec. In 1940, British 
Columbia had outstripped all other provinces in actual production; Nova Scotia 
was second, Ontario was third, while Quebec and New Brunswick followed in 
that order. 

The peach crop occupied 20,410 acres in 1941 compared with the apple 
acreage of 131,998. Peaches were grown to a considerable extent in Niagara 
peninsula of southern Ontario and also in British Columbia. 

Pears occupied 9,444 acres, of which 6,108 were in Ontario, 2,852 in British 
Columbia and only 451 in Nova Scotia. Plums are grown in each province but 
are largely concentrated in Ontario and British Columbia, as are cherries. 

Commercial production of fruits other than tree fruits occurs largely in 
Ontario, followed by British Columbia. Some small fruits are produced for 
home use in almost all parts of Canada. 

Livestock 

The production of livestock and livestock products occupied a position of 
importance in 1941 nearly equal to that of field crops. Livestock and livestock 
products constituted about 45 per cent of the total gross value of agricultural 
production in Canada as compared with 47 per cent for field crops. Farm animals 
grossed 335-9 million dollars or 24 per cent, while livestock products, including 
wool, milk production, poultry and eggs, made up 286-2 millions dollars or 21 per 
cent 1 . 

Livestock and livestock products have formed an increasingly important part 
of agricultural production in relation to grains. In 1926, livestock made up 29 
per cent of the gross value of agricultural production as compared with 40 per 
cent in 193-1 and 36 per cent in 1936. On the other hand, the gross value of field 
crops decreased from 67 per cent in 1926, to 52 per cent in 1931 and 57 per cent 
in 1936 2 . 

Livestock production has been maintained largely for the home market and 
with increases in Canada's population the demand for livestock products has 
increased. With the advent of refrigeration and dehydration, it has been possible 
to share in overseas markets. In addition to this factor, greater industrializa- 
tion and urbanization and rising income levels increased the relative demand for 
livestock products as compared with grains. 

While considerable income flexibility still exists with respect to livestock 
production, the above developments have not only strengthened the domestic 
market but have made possible an expansion in export trade. The possibilities 
of increasing livestock production and supplying overseas countries was well 
exemplified during the second Great War with respect to bacon, cheese, butter 
and eggs. Modern advances in processing, packaging, refrigeration and dehydra- 
tion have been extremely important marketing developments. 

1 Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, nonunion Bureau of Statistics. January-March 1942. 

2 Ibid. 
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Cattle. — The total number of cattle reported on farms in the 1941 census 
was 8,517,300 head. About 42 per cent were classed as milk cows. Cattle 
numbers in 1941 were about 7 per cent higher than in 1931, only slightly more 
than in 1921 and about 30 per cent more than in 1911. 

Livestock inventories are characterized by cyclical fluctuations. Milk 
cow numbers reached a peak in 1926 and again in the middle thirties. Other 
cattle, mainly beef animals, reached a peak in numbers immediately after the 
first World War and again in 1933. 

The distribution of cattle in Canada is the widest of any class of livestock. 
Approximately four-fifths of all occupied farms reported cattle in 1941. This 
distribution is closely linked with the purpose or use of cattle. The association 
with the home market and the utilization of beef and dairy products in the 
average Canadian farm household affect the general distribution. 

In 1941, about 4 per cent of the cattle were found in British Columbia; 
39 per cent in the Prairie Provinces; 31 per cent in Ontario; 20 per cent in 
Quebec; and 6 per cent in the Maritime Provinces. The regional distribution 
of Canada's total cattle population indicates a decline in the Maritime Provinces 
and increases in the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia over a period of 
years. 

It is difficult to determine from available figures the utilization of cattle for 
beef or for milk purposes. There is considerable overlapping of the two types. 
This is evident in prairie and parkland sections of Western Canada, where 
cattle are kept for a dual purpose. In such cases, often only a moderate-sized 
herd of cattle is kept. During periods of good pasture conditions, surplus milk 
is produced and a common practice is to ship one or two cans of cream per week 
to the creamery. A few head of cattle are available for sale on the average 
western farm under these conditions. 

In Eastern Canada this condition exists to a more limited extent. Due to 
the greater urban population there is a tendency for farms to specialize in dairy- 
ing, fluid milk being produced near centres of population. Farms which are 
farther away from such urban centres produce milk for processing and may use 
dairy or dual-purpose breeds. 

The dot map for cows milked in 1941 shows a high concentration in southern 
Ontario and in the southern parts of Quebec (Figure 11). In Ontario, areas 
of greatest concentration were the counties of Oxford, Middlesex and the eastern 
counties. In Quebec, cows milked in 1941 were concentrated in the area from 
the Ottawa River to Montreal, around Howick, Huntingdon and Ormstown 
and in the Eastern Townships around Sherbrooke. In the Prairie Provinces a 
much lower degree of concentration can be noted in the parkland areas. The 
Lower Fraser Valley is the main dairy area of British Columbia. 

The accompanying dot map for cattle kept for beef indicates the generally 
wide distribution in Canada (Figure 12). Areas of greatest concentration 
are the southwestern section of Ontario adjoining Lake Huron and Georgian Bay, 
the eastern part of Ontario, southern Manitoba, the parkland section of Alberta, 
the Foothills ranching area of the same province and the inter-mountain valleys 
or ranching sections of British Columbia. 

Swine. — There has been a decided increase in the swine population in 
Canada. The 1941 census reported 6-1 million heach as compared with 4-7 
million in 1931, 3-3 million in 1921 and 1-7 million in 1891. About two-thirds 
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of the occupied farms in Canada reported having swine in 1941. Exceptions 
were in Bntish Columbia, where only about one-third reported swine, and in 
JNova Scotia, where approximately one-half had swine. 

Swine inventories, in common with other classes of livestock, move in 
cyclical fluctuations. The swine cycle has a duration of about four to five years 
ine length of cycle is associated with the length of time required to increase or 
decrease production. Relatively high peaks of production occurred in 1927, 
iy.il and 1 1936. Wartime feed grain policies and the British bacon agreements 
have modified the normal cyclical trend. 

During the early years of development of the swine industry in Canada, 
tne lard type of hog was dominant. In recent years the bacon type has almost 
supplanted the fat hog. 

Hogs represent an entirely different type of meat production as compared 
with beef cattle. The raising of hogs offers an alternative method of marketing 
leed grains. The extent of hog production depends upon the comparative 
profitableness of marketing barley or oats or of feeding it to hogs. Because 
ol the relatively short period required to produce hogs for market, temporary 
economic conditions have a greater effect in influencing hog production than on 
beef cattle production. In hog production, prospects at the time of making 
plans for farrowing of sows are extremely important. Aside from the con- 
sideration with respect to comparative prices of feed grain and pork, the avail- 
ability and cost of labour has an important effect. 

The regional distribution of swine in 1941 also indicates a shift in production 
to the Prairie Provinces. In that year about 1 per cent was found in British 
Columbia; 52 per cent in the Prairie Provinces; 31 per cent in Ontario; 13 
per cent in Quebec; and 3 per cent in the Maritime Provinces. Twenty years 
priory in 1921, 1 per cent was also found in British Columbia; 31 per cent in 
the Prairie Provinces; 42 per cent in Ontario; 21 per cent in Quebec; and 5 per 
cent m the Mantimes. v 

in T^rp 8 ^ 8 ™? 1 " * 1 ? istr j bution of , the swine population in 1941 is shown 
in Figure 13. In nearly all parts of Ontario and Quebec, hog raising is an 
important part of the farm business. In the Prairie Provinces, while hogs are 
found to a limited extent on nearly all farms, herds of commercial significance 
are usually found m areas where coarse grains (barley and oats) occupy a 
larger percentage of the cropland than wheat. On account of this association, 
hogs are concentrated in the parkland areas of these provinces. 

9Ji?'~ The Sh i e ? P°P ulation ha s been relatively irregular and in 1941, 
2839,948 were reported on Canadian farms. The 1941 figure represented a low 

C 1 ! f eeP ^° dl 'ooo n o During the last twent y y ears shee P inventories were 
tower only in the 1923-26 period. In addition to the factor of the price of 
mutton in influencing sheep numbers, the price of wool has some effect. 
™ *w w impOTtant classes of Productive livestock, sheep were reported 
on the fewest farms in 1941. For Canada as a whole about 16 per cent oTtne 
occupied farms reported sheep. The proportion of the farms reporting sheep 

Tonttf T f 1 ^^ Q B UebeC ' r- qUarter in the Maritimes a °d one-Lenth 
in todve ™ * Pr0vinces shee P were rais *d on only one farm 

A decided shift in the distribution of the sheep population of Canada is 
apparent by an examination of census information. In 1921, about 2 per cent 
were found in British Columbia; 23 per cent in the Prairie Provinces, 57 per cent 
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in Ontario and Quebec; and 18 per cent in the Maritime Provinces. The 
percentage distribution by provinces for 1931 and 1941 indicates relatively more 
sheep in British Columbia and the Prairie Provinces and relatively less in Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. In 1941, 4 per cent were in British 
Columbia; 44 per cent in the Prairie Provinces; 42 per cent in Ontario and 
Quebec; and 10 per cent in the Maritimes. About one-half of the sheep popula- 
tion in 1941 was found in the provinces of Alberta and Ontario (Figure 14) . 

In British Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan, sheep are usually found 
on relatively large ranch units. In the grazing areas, sheep and cattle and 
often horses are found on the ranch. Invariably sheep are of the hardy, fine 
wool type and are kept on the range for the greater part of the year. Fine-wool 
types are also dominant in the inter-mountain valley and plateau areas of 
British Columbia. In Manitoba, sheep are kept under general farm conditions 
and in enclosed areas, mutton types being predominant. 

In Eastern Canada, the mutton-producing types arc more common than in 
Western Canada. Areas of greatest concentration in Ontario are in the Georgian 
Bay section; in other northern counties of southwestern Ontario; and in the 
counties of Lanark, Carleton and Renfrew near Ottawa, In Quebec, the 
concentration of sheep, on the basis of the 1941 census, was greatest in Three 
Rivers, Sherbrooke and the extreme southern and eastern counties bordering the 
St. Lawrence. In the Maritimes, the counties of Inverness and Antigonish, in 
the northern part of Nova Scotia, and the three counties of Prince Edward Island, 
are relatively important sheep producing areas. 

Horses.— Horses are used primarily for work stock and, while they cannot 
be classed along with cattle, swine and sheep, as productive livestock, the 
livestock situation would not be complete without a reference to horses on farms. 

On the basis of census reports, the horse population of Canada reached 
a peak of 3-6 million head in 1921 1. Since that time numbers have decreased 
in all sections of Canada, and in 1941 the number reported on farms was 2,788,795. 

Mechanization of Canadian farms has been greatly facilitated by the 
advent of the general purpose tractor as a source of power. Only within the 
last fifteen years has the tractor supplanted the horse in a general way. Despite 
the change to tractors as a source of power, many farms in parts of each 
province use horses alone or in combination with a tractor. 

Over three-quarters of all occupied farms in Canada reported horses in 
1941. This was nearly equal to the proportion reporting cattle. Horses were 
reported on slightly more than half of the farms in British Columbia, approxi- 
mately four-fifths in the Prairie Provinces, Ontario and Quebec, and about 
two-thirds in the Maritime Provinces. 

About 2 per cent of the horse population was found in British Columbia, 
63 per cent in the Prairie Provinces, 31 per cent in Ontario and Quebec, and 
4 per cent in the Maritime Provinces. This is about the same regional distribu- 
tion which has prevailed since the first large expansion in improved acreage 
in Western Canada. 

Poultry. — In 1941, the total poultry population on farms was reported as 
approximately 63-53 million, of which 58-99 million were hens and chickens, 
3-21 million turkeys, 1-27 million geese and ducks and -06 million other kinds. 

1 Includes 158.742 horses kept in cities and towns. 
38194— 6J 



Jp to 1931 there was a steady increase in the hen and chicken population, 
which was only 12,696,701 in 1891. The peak in census years occurred in 1931 
when 61,227,229 were reported. 

In 1941 about 4 per cent of the hens and chickens were found in British 
Columbia, 40 per cent in the Prairie Provinces, 37 per cent in Ontario, 14 per 
cent in Quebec, and 5 per cent in the Maritime Provinces (Figure 15). For 
turkeys, the main other kind of poultry, a regional breakdown indicated 1 per 
cent in British Columbia, 70 per cent in the Prairie Provinces, 21 per cent in 
Ontario, 6 per cent in Quebec, and 2 per cent in the three Maritime Provinces. 

The average size of farm flock of hens and chickens in 1941 was 103 in 
British Columbia, 79 in the Prairie Provinces, 122 in Ontario, 52 in Quebec, 
and 39 in the Maritimes. 

Irrespective of the main type of production found on the farms of Canada, 
hens are kept on nearly all of them in sufficient numbers to supply the farm 
family with eggs and fowl. Poultry raising, however, assumes commercial 
importance on a relatively large number of farms in the Lower Fraser Valley 
and Howe Sound areas near Vancouver, in nearly all sections of southern 
Ontario, on farms near the cities of Montreal, Quebec and Three Rivers in 
Quebec and in the Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia. In the Prairie Provinces, 
specialization in poultry production is not usual except near the larger urban 
centres and on a relatively small number of farms. 

Fur-Bearing Animals — Early development in raising fur-bearing animals 
in captivity took place first in Prince Edward Island, later in Quebec and then 
in Ontario and Nova Scotia. While foxes were the first to be raised in captivity 
on a commercial scale, many other kinds of fur-bearing animals are now being 
raised such as mink, raccoon, skunk, marten, fisher and rabbit. The develop- 
ment of new colour phases in foxes and mink was an important incentive to 
the fur-farming industry. Mink are the most numerous followed by the various 
types of foxes. These far out-number all other kinds of fur-bearing animals. 

There was a slow and steady increase in the number of farms where fur- 
bearing animals were raised until 1938 when 10,455 were reported. 1 The period 
of growth from 1920 to 1938 was the most rapid. With the outbreak of hostilities 
and the loss of the London and European markets, prices declined and a con- 
siderable number of farmers raising fur-bearing animals went out of production. 
In 1941, there were 8,440 farms reporting fur-bearing animals and numbers nave 
decreased further since that time. 

The most intensive .fur-farming areas are found in Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Quebec. 

A considerable development of fur farming has taken place in parts of 
Canada other than in the Eastern Provinces. A distribution of the 8,440 fur 
farms reported in 1941 showed 5 per cent in British Columbia, 26 per cent in the 
Prairie Provinces, 16 per cent in Ontario, 31 per cent in Quebec, and 22 per cent 
in the Maritime Provinces. 2 

Bees. — A total of 409.890 colonies and 28,190 beekeepers were reported in 
Canada in 1941 3 . Production of honey in that year was 27-5 million pounds. The 



1 Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Jan. -Mar. 1941. 

2 Report on the Fur Farms of Canada 1945. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

'Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. January- March 1942. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
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index of production of 149-2 in 1941 (1924-25=100) indicates considerable 
development in beekeeping, a large proportion of which has taken place in 
Western Canada. 

The regional distribution of colonies in 1941 showed about 5 per cent in 
British Columbia; 26 per cent in the Prairie Provinces, 49 per cent in Ontario, 
19 per cent in Quebec, and 1 per cent in the Maritime Provinces. 

Beekeeeping made the greatest development in the provinces of Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta during the late thirties. Comparing the 1941 figures with the 
average of the 1934-38 period, the number of beekeepers increased by 51 and 118 
per cent, respectively, in these provinces, while the number of colonies doubled. 
In Ontario, where production is largest, the number of beekeepers decreased by 
about 6 per cent while production remained about the same. 

Commercial beekeeping has become a specialized business in some areas 
while, in general, the practice of keeping one or two colonies is associated with 
supplying only the needs of the farm family. In Ontario, beekeeping is con- 
centrated near Georgian Bay and in counties near Toronto. In Manitoba, bee- 
keeping is general in most sections except in the southwestern portion. In Sas- 
katchewan, the parkland areas of the province, particularly in the northeast 
corner, are important honey producing areas. In Alberta, concentration is 
greatest in the irrigated areas and in the northern section surrounding Edmonton. 



GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF FARM TYPES 

Type of Farming Classification 

The 1941 Census classified individual farms 1 by type, using as a basis the 
main source of revenue in 1940. The basis used for this classification was that 
50 per cent or more of the gross revenue (including the total value of farm 
products sold, products used on the farm and outside income) should be obtained 
from one source, and that no second source should represent as much as 50 per 
cent of the main source. For purposes of this study those farms on which 50 
per cent or more of the gross revenue was made up of the sale of farm products, 
were considered to be commercial farms; those on which the value of farm 
products consumed on the farm made up 50 per cent or more of the gross revenue 
were classified as self-sufficient farms; while farms on which income from non- 
farm sources made up 50 per cent or more of the gross revenue were classed as 
part-time farms. Commercial farms were further classified according to type 
of production as follows: 

(1) Grain and hay farms, 

(2) Crop specialty farms, 

(3) Fruit and vegetable farms, 

(4) Dairy farms, 

(5) Poultry farms, 

(6) Livestock farms, 

(7) Forest and apiary farms. 

i F<* purposes of the Census of Canada. 1941. a farm is an area of land of one acre or more in extent 
Much produced in the year preceding the mosos, nitrii-ultural produce (o the value of $50 or more or was in 
crops or used for pasture in the Census year. 
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Farms not falling into one of the main type groups were classified as combina- 
tion of the main types. These combinations were grouped into five sub-types as 
follows : 

(a) Grain and hay combinations, 
(6) Livestock combinations, 

(c) Dairy combinations, 

(d) Self-sufficing combinations, 

(e) Other combinations (including part-time). 

Where, however, 40 per cent of the gross revenue on a farm within one of the 
above groups, such as grain and hay farms, was derived exclusively from one 
product, for example wheat, that farm was classified as a wheat farm. 

The accompanying dot maps indicate the distribution of some of the main 
types of farms. In interpreting the distribution of each of the farm types as 
shown on these maps, it should be understood that the location indicates only 
that the particular type considered is important in that locality, but is not 
necessarily found to the exclusion of other farm types. A comparison of these 
maps along with dot maps showing the distribution of the various products 
provides a basis for appraising the relative importance of each type of production. 

Commercial Farms 

Cash Grain Farms.— Cash grain farms are found in all settled sections of 
the Prairie Provinces; in the Peace River block of Alberta and British Columbia- 
in the counties of Essex, Kent and Lambton in Ontario; and in the counties of 
Lapraine and Napierville m Quebec (Figure 16) . 

In Western Canada, wheat is the main kind of grain produced for sale in 
the open plains area, while oats and barley are of greater relative importance on 
the parkland Black soils and the Grey Wooded soils. Oats and barley occupy 
a more important position on the average farm in Manitoba and in sections 
of Alberta than in the major portion of Saskatchewan. 

In the counties of Essex, Kent and Lambton in Ontario, corn, fall wheat 
and oats were the most important cash grain crops in 1940. In Quebec there are 
few cash grain farms, oats being the most important cereal crop. 

Potato Farms.-Inspect.ion of the dot map showing the location of special- 
ized potato farms in Canada (Figure 17), indicates a relatively narrow and 
localized distribution. Potato farms, as such, are found in all sections of Prince 
Edward Island the upper St. John Valley of New Brunswick and in the counties 
adjoining the ciy of Montreal. Other centres of minor importance as compared 
with these are the area north and west of Toronto and Essex county in Ontario 
the Winnipeg and Kildonan area in Manitoba, and sections of the Lower Fraser 
valley in British Columbia. *j»bci 

Sugar Beet Farms .-Farms on which the sale of sugar beets in 1940 made 
up at least 50 per cent of farm products sold were found in the counties of Kent 
Lambton, Essex and Middlesex of Ontario, in the Taber, Lethbridge, Raymond 
and Magrath irrigated areas of Alberta and in the Winnipeg and Red River 
Valley districts of Manitoba (Figure 18). 

Tobacco Forms—Tobacco farms, as reported in 1941, are concentrated 

S^fxrOf? ^' E ' gin ' ESS6X and t0 a ^creasing C extont in S 
counties of Kent, Oxford and Brant in Ontario (Figure 19). A total of 83-9 
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million pounds of tobacco was produced in Ontario in 1941, mainly of the light 
cigarette type 1 . This was about 90 per cent of the total Canadian production. 
Production in Quebec was 9*5 million pounds and farms specializing in tobacco 
were found in the counties of Joliette, Montcalm, L'Assomption and Berthier. 
The only other province where climatic and other physical factors permitted 
specialization in tobacco was in British Columbia; some 766,000 pounds having 
been produced in the Lower Fraser Valley in 1941. 

Fruit and Vegetable Farms. — Fruit and vegetable production in Canada 
has expanded at a rapid rate and covers a relatively wide range of crops. The 
regional distribution of specialized fruit and vegetable farms is shown in Figure 
20. Apple farms are found principally in the Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia; 
the Gagetown district of New Brunswick; the Rouville area of Quebec; that 
part of Ontario lying along the north shore of Lake Ontario, the eastern end of 
Lake Erie and south of Georgian Bay; and the Okanagan Valley of British 
Columbia. Farms specializing in such soft fruits as peaches, plums and cherries 
are largely confined to the Niagara District in Ontario and the southern 
Okanagan Valley in British Columbia. Pear orchards are important in these 
areas. Vineyards for the production of grapes occur in the Niagara Peninsula. 
Small fruits such as strawberries and raspberries are produced more widely, 
specialized small fruit farms occurring in the vicinity of urban centres in most 
parts of the country. 

Vegetable or market garden farms are found adjacent to most of the larger 
centres of population but are particularly important in the vicinity of Montreal 
and Toronto, in Prince Edward, Norfolk, Kent and Essex counties of Ontario, 
the Winnipeg area in Manitoba and the Okanagan and Lower Fraser Valley of 
British Columbia. 

Beef Cattle Farms. — Beef cattle production is common to the average farm 
business over a wide range of districts in Canada. There are few farms even in 
intensive and specialized areas, where cattle kept for beef are not found. Fre- 
quently the dual use of cattle for beef and dairy purposes overlaps and a dis- 
tinct separation is very difficult. 

Areas where beef cattle production provides the major source of farm income, 
however, are distinguishable as compared with sections where diversification of 
beef cattle production with other enterprises results in a mixed type. These 
areas are shown in the accompanying dot map (Figure 21). The internal farm 
organization with respect to the beef cattle enterprise differs somewhat between 
the various areas of concentration. In the counties of Ontario bordering on Lake 
Huron and Georgian Bay, the topographical and soil conditions are such as to 
make substantial areas of rough pasture available. Stall feeding is practised in 
surplus feed areas such as Essex and Kent, a common practice being to buy 
feeder cattle and fatten them in addition to those raised. In Middlesex and 
Lambton grass fed cattle are of more importance. 

In the short-grass and foothills areas of the prairies, beef cattle production 
is a grazing or range proposition and the scale of operation is of a relatively 
large and extensive nature. A similar situation exists on beef cattle farms in 
the northern inter-mountain valley and plateau areas of British Columbia. In 
the area from Olds to Edmonton in the parkland section of Alberto, beef cattle 
production is associated with a variety of farm enterprises and, as shown on 
the map, is the major enterprise on a considerable number of farms. 

1 Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Vol. 36. p. 93. 
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Dairy Farms. — Farms on which the major share of farm income in 1940 
was derived from milk and milk products are, for the most part, concentrated 
near the industrial centres of Ontario and Quebec (Figure 22). Dairy farms near 
the large urban centres were mainly of the fluid milk type. In other parts of the 
country, the major part of the farm income represents sales of butterfat, cheese or 
butter, or the sale of whole milk for the production of these and other daiiy 
products. The development of this type of production has been greatly enhanced 
by the establishment of creameries, cheese factories and other dairy manu- 
facturing facilities when strategically located. 

In addition to Eastern Canada, an extensive concentration of dairy farms 
occurs in the Lower Fraser Valley and Howe Sound areas of British Columbia. 
A few dairy farms are also found near each of the main urban centers in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. In Manitoba most dairy farms are found in the inter-lake 
area and the southeastern corner of the settled portion of the province. 

Swine Farms. — The pattern of swine farms and hog production in general 
in Canada closely follows the pattern of barley production and, to some extent, 
oats production. This may be readily noted by a comparison of the dot map 
showing the distribution of swine farms (Figure 23) with the maps for barley 
and oat production (Figures 5 and 4) . 

Swine farms are found in nearly all counties of southern Ontario with the 
greatest concentration in the counties of Perth, Waterloo, Wellington and Huron, 
Simcoe and Dufferin, and in the extreme southwest counties of Essex and Lamb- 
ton. In Quebec, swine farms are most common around St. Hyacinthe. 

Outside Ontario and Quebec, swine farms are mainly in the parkland areas 
of Western Canada. Those of most intense concentration are in the general 
Olds, Red Deer, Edmonton and Vegreville areas. This area also extends to some 
extent into the northeastern districts of Alberta around St. Paul and Bonnyville 
and northwestern Saskatchewan. In Saskatchewan, hog production is of greatest 
importance in the Prince Albert, Melfort and Humboldt districts. In northern 
Manitoba, swine farms are relatively numerous around Swan River. In southern 
Manitoba, swine farms are found largely in the Portage La Prairie, Carman 
and Winnipeg areas. Outside of Ontario, parts of southern Quebec and the 
Prairie Provinces, specialized swine farms are relatively unimportant, pigs being 
raised to supplement other farming enterprises. 

Sheep Farms. — Sheep are produced in many areas as a side-line enterprise 
and there are relatively few farms in Canada which can be termed sheep farms on 
the basis of 50 per cent or more of the farm income being derived from this source 
(Figure 24). Of greatest importance are the open plains sections of southern 
Alberta and southwestern Saskatchewan and particularly where physical and 
climatic factors make the growing of wheat an extremely hazardous venture. In 
Alberta, many sheep farms or ranches are found in the more favoured grass 
land and foothills areas near Cardston and in the parkland section from Olds to 
Red Deer to Edmonton. 

Sheep ranches are found interspersed with beef cattle ranches in the inter- 
mountain grazing valley and plateau areas of northern British Columbia. Many 
farmers in the Canada Land, Bow Slope and Brooks irrigation districts use the 
adjoining lands, which are submarginal for wheat production, for the grazing of 
sheep which are fattened on the products from the irrigated land. 

In Manitoba, farms termed as sheep farms, are found mainly in the Glad- 
stone, St. Rose du Lac, Winnipegosis and inter-lake areas. In Ontario, sheep 
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farms occur largely in the counties near Georgian Bay and the northern countries 
of southwestern Ontario, in Middlesex and Elgin, and in Renfrew and Lanark 
counties in eastern Ontario. 

Miscellaneous and Forest Product Farms. — Farms on which 50 per cent 
or more of the gross revenue was obtained from the sale of forest products, maple 
sugar or syrup and honey or beeswax were classified as Miscellaneous and Forest 
Product Farms. Apart from a small number of specialized apiaries which fell 
into this group, farms of this type are found largely in the occupied wooded areas 
of each province (Figure 25) . 

In the early pioneer stage of development of a wooded area, forest products 
usually represent an important source of cash income on farms. Such cash income 
is supplemented by income in kind in the form of food for the farm household and 
by some sales of farm products. In the more productive areas as land clearing 
and development progress, income from the sale of farm products becomes more 
important and the farm woodlot serves as a source of supplementary income and 
fuel for household use. In rough or swampy areas where the soil is relatively 
poor and unproductive the second stage of development may not materialize and 
the sale of forest products together with outside employment remain the main 
sources of cash income. In many areas improved land has been abandoned for 
cropping purposes and has reverted to permanent pasture and forest. 

Forest product farms are principally found in the cut-over sections of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, the Gaspe Peninsula, in northern areas of 
Quebec and in northeastern and northern Ontario as well as in certain areas in 
British Columbia. In the northern sections of the Prairie Provinces and in south- 
eastern Manitoba farms falling into this class are found largely in areas of 
recent occupancy and represent a pioneer stage in agricultural development. 

Self-Sufficing Farms 

Self-sufficing farms in general represent small farms with a simple organiza- 
tion which usually supply a rather meagre living to the operator and his family. 
The term, self-sufficing farm, should not be interpreted to mean that such farms 
actually produce enough to supply the entire needs of the farmer and his family. 
They are rather farms on which there is little, if any, commercial agriculture. 
On such farms the income from the sale of farm products is of minor importance, 
the major contribution being the provision of shelter and food for the farm 
family. As shown in Figure 26, there is a rather wide distribution of these farms 
in Eastern Canada, areas of concentration being found along the Atlantic and 
Gulf of St. Lawrence shore lines in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec. Typical 
areas where self-sufficing farms are common are the Gaspe Peninsula, Chaleur 
Bay and in Yarmouth and Shelbourne counties in Nova Scotia. Tn western 
Canada self-sufficing farms are interspersed with commercial farm types in the 
parkland areas of the three Prairie Provinces and on the fringes of settlement. 
In British Columbia such farms are found in nearly all the settled sections. 

Part-Time Farms 

Part-time farms are farms where 50 per cent or more of the gross revenue 
is obtained from work performed off the farm, such as lumbering, fishing, road 
work, custom work, and from overnight lodgers or tourists. Part-time farms are 
of a great deal of interest and are becoming increasingly important. Two general 
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situations are represented on these farms. Around the cities they may represent 

aTw, ! "J ° pe + r , ated r b y P— who - occupation is other Xn 7 ™ng 
and who depend on other lines of endeavour for their principal income In areas 
remote from urban centres, the operators of these farms generally renor their 
occupation as farrmng but supplement their income from wKjoteX San 

As shown in Figure 27, part-time farms in Canada have a wide distribution 
through the greater part of the settled areas but the heaviest concent a on 
occurs along the Atlantic and Gulf of St. Lawrence coastal reg n "S 

and T th ?f, inR m the f ° rest areaS of Nova Scotia > New Brunswick and Quebec 
and around the mining areas in northern Quebec and Ontario. ^ 

Semi-Commercial Farms 

a™ t!r ther f im ,? 0rt i nt g T P ° f farms ' the S eneral Datte ™ of which follows 

type_ This type of farm, which is classified in the census as seHuS 

gHcZrth r p ePreSentS T twih "«**> in *■ **" of commercial £ of 
agriculture, the principal source of revenue being from products nrodiiced fnr 
consumption on the farm supplemented by some "ales ofC odui Ar a 
of greatest concentration for this type are found in southern Queboe the ZrT- 

TYPES OF FARMING ACCORDING TO REGIONS 

The accompanying colour map of type-of-farming areas in Pannrl,, ™ k„ j 
on a two Md clarification. This Caseation „,cln,LT llZ „1„ 'a 

45 in Quebec; and 25 in the Maritime Provinces Frovmces > 32 ] " Ontario; 

Classification of Type-of-F arming Areas 

1W W ° m + e , asuros h \ ve been used in the classification of type-of-farming areas 
IH )\ . p 7f ta 8? of total fa ™ income from various sources and the 

umts required ,o care for an acre of the varied cro™ or o^^nT^^ "'^ °' ■«**• ™n wort 
computed off the b*» „f th „ best data availabU. X re^ltinrln , h' d ' fferent C,aSSeS of live6tock "• 
of umt. of Mb ,,„,.„,„„. tn oht! , m , hc lal) ™ r e ' jn ^ c t ™ ul ^ »««nd.rd, are multiplied by the number 
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of total sales the areas were called "self-sufficing". Areas where outside income 
represented over 40 per cent of farm production were classified as "part-time" 
farming. 

In the classification according to type of production minor census divisions 
were grouped according to the percentage of total farm income which was 
obtained from a particular source. Dominance of a particular type of farming 
was determined on the basis that 50 per cent or more of the income was derived 
from that particular source, and that no second type represented as much as 
50 per cent of the main source. Areas in which two principal sources were required 
to make up 50 per cent or more of the income, and where no third source made 
up more than half of the lowest of the other two, were classified as combination 
types. Areas showing a number of main sources of income, none being dominant, 
were classified as mixed. 

The areas established on the basis of income were checked against a map 
based on the proportion of the total productive man work units of labour applied 
to different enterprises.* The relative importance of types of farms in a particular 
area was indicated by a frequency distribution of all types there. Other factors 
such as condition and utilization of land, as well as soil and topographical 
features, were used to check boundaries of areas. Data with respect to these 
factors are included in the appendix. 

British Columbia.— The 1941 census of agriculture indicated a total of 
26,394 farms in British Columbia. Out of 4,033,570 acres of occupied land, only 
893,085 acres were improved. In 1941 the farm population in British Columbia 
was 102,446 or 12-5 per cent of the total population of British Columbia. In 1931 
the farm population accounted for 14-7 per cent of the population of the province. 

Farms in British Columbia are relatively small. Less than 41 per cent of 
the farms were over 50 acres in size in 1941 and only 14 per cent were over 
200 acres. The average size of farms was 153 acres, of which 34 acres was 
improved land. Field crops averaged 20 acres, improved pasture 6 acres and 
the balance was largely in fallow, orchards and market gardens. The unimproved 
land was mainly native pasture, with sizeable acreages of woodland and minor 
amounts of marsh and waste land. 

In distribution of field crops, cultivated hay averaged 10 acres, oats, wheat 
and barley averaged 4, 3 and 1 acres, respectively, while crops such as potatoes, 
mixed grains, rye and others made up lesser amounts. 

Livestock numbers were relatively large, especially cattle. An average of 
12 cattle per farm were kept, of which 4 were dairy cows. There was an average 
of 5 sheep and 3 pigs per farm, while hens, chickens and other poultry averaged 
106 per farm. Horses averaged only 2-4 per farm. 

Agricultural production is carried on intensively in most sections of southern 
British Columbia and in parts of Vancouver Island (Figure 2). Dairying in 
combination with livestock and poultry is the basic type of farming on Van- 
couver Island, although fruit and market gardening are important in some areas. 
Near Vancouver, in the Fraser Valley, dairying and poultry raising are carried 
on as basic enterprises, while small fruits, market gardens and potatoes are also 
important The Okanagan Valley as a whole is famous for apple production 
and other tree fruits, small fruits and vegetables are of particular importance 
in the southern part of the Valley. Fruit and vegetables are the principal enter- 

1 Map prepared under direction of N. Keyfitz. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, from materia! 
supplied by Economics Division, Department of Agriculture. 
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prises in the Grand Forks and Nelson-Creston areas. In other areas of southern 
British Columbia, dairying is combined with small fruits and vegetable gardens 
as well as with beef cattle and poultry. 

In the northern section along the Prince George-Prince Rupert railway line, 
livestock production is interspersed with dairying and poultry and feed grains 
are relatively important. The scale of farm operations is predominantly on a 
semi-commercial, self-sufficing or part-time basis. In the central interior, live- 
stock production under range conditions is of considerable importance. 

In the northeastern districts of British Columbia, agricultural development 
is an extension of the Alberta section of the Peace River area. Commercial 
wheat production is important in the Pouce Coupe area while farther north and 
around Fort St. John, livestock production on a semi-commercial scale is 
predominant. 

The Prairie Provinces.— The Census of Agriculture in 1941 reported a 
total of 296,469 farms in the Prairie Provinces. About 34 per cent were in 
Alberta, 47 per cent in Saskatchewan and 19 per cent in Manitoba. Occupied 
farm land amounted to 43,277,925 acres in Alberta, 59,960,927 acres in Sas- 
katchewan and 16,891,322 acres in Manitoba. These together make up nearly 
70 per cent of the occupied farm lands of Canada. 

In the Prairie Provinces a relatively high proportion of the population is on 
farms. In 1941 this ranged from 57-4 per cent in Saskatchewan to 48-2 in 
Alberta and 34-2 in Manitoba, as compared with 21-6 per cent for the remainder 
of Canada. While the total population of the Prairie Provinces was only 21-1 
per cent of Canada's total population, the prairie farm population represented 
nearly two-fifths of the farm population. On the prairies, the rural population 
is thinly spread and is found on relatively large farms. Considerable variation 
in density, however, occurs in various sections of the three Prairie Provinces. In 
general the density of rural population is much greater in the parkland and 
wooded areas of each province. 

While there is a wide range in size of farms in all parts of each province, the 
average number of acres per farm was 434, 432 and 291 acres for Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, respectively. Improved land per farm ranged 
from an average of 256 acres in Saskatchewan to 202 acres in Alberta and 169 
acres in Manitoba. This represents 59 per cent of the occupied farm land in 
Saskatchewan, 46 per cent in Alberta and 58 per cent in Manitoba. 

In 1941 field crops occupied about 58 per cent of the improved land and 
suinmerfallow about 35 per cent. Wheat, oats and barley are the most import- 
ant cereal crops. The average wheat acreage in Saskatchewan was 88 acres 
per farm as compared with 66 in Alberta and 43 in Manitoba. The acreage of 
oats per farm was 23 acres in Manitoba and 29 in Alberta and Saskatchewan On 
the average Manitoba had 26 acres of barley per farm while Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan had 16 and 12 acres, respectively. 

Cattle, sheep and swine numbers, in 1941, averaged higher in Alberta than 
in Saskatchewan or Manitoba. In Alberta there were 13 cattle, 7 sheep and 17 
swine per farm as compared with 9 cattle, 2 sheep and 7 swine in Saskatchewan 
and 12 cattle, 4 sheep and 9 swine in Manitoba. The average poultry flock was 
112 birds in Manitoba as compared with 88 in Alberta and 78 in Saskatchewan. 

Inthc Prairie Provinces agricultural operations are generally on a commercial 
scale. Areas where this is not typical are on the fringe of settlement and gener- 
ally associated with farms in the Grev soils and in wooded areas 
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The importance of wheat production in the Prairie Provinces overshadows all 
other types of agricultural production. In the greater part of southeastern 
Alberta south central Saskatchewan and southwestern Manitoba, wheat is the 
major and in many cases, the only farm enterprise. In some areas the production 
of livestock and livestock products is supplementary to wheat, resulting in a 
wheat combination type of farming. 

Grain specialty and grain combination farms are found in northern Alberta 
the irrigated areas of southern Alberta, northeastern Saskatchewan and south 
central Manitoba where feed grains, alfalfa, grass seed, clover, sugar beets and 
canning crops compete with wheat as major farm enterprises. 

Livestock enters into the typical farm set-up on many grain farms and to 
a greater degree in the livestock combination and livestock specialty farms. The 
semi-arid sections and the foothills ranching areas are classified as livestock 
specialty areas due to the predominance of cattle and sheep. Hogs are usually 
associated with diversified crop enterprises and as a result, even when large 
numbers of hogs are carried, these farms do not emerge in the classification as 
livestock specialty farms. 

Although specialized dairying is carried on by a number of farmers close 
to each important urban centre, dairy farming is not of sufficient importance on 
an area basis to show up as a type-of-farming area. However, most farmers, 
except possibly those located on the superior wheat clay loam and clay soils, 
keep at least a few cows and ship some cream during the summer period. 

Ontario.— The first agricultural settlement in Ontario was in the Niagara 
neninsula in 1780. The development was continuous from that time forwerd and 
by 1852 there were just under 100,000 farms in the province. The number oi 
farms in Ontario reached a peak about the turn of the century. Since then 
numbers of farms have shown some decline and in 1941 totalled 178,204. 

In 1941, 704,420 persons in Ontario were classified as farm population. This 
was 35-9 per cent of Canada's farm population. Those on farms represented 
18-6 per cent of the total population of the province in 1941 as compared with 
23-3 per cent in 1931. Farm population figures are not available prior to 1931 
but the percentage of total population classified as rural decreased from 78-0 
per cent in 1871 to 38-3 per cent in 1941. This shift in population from farms 
to cities and towns has been closely associated with the industrial development 
of the province. 

The occupied farm land in Ontario in 1941 was 22,387,981 acres. This is 
approximately one-half the occupied area in Alberta and over one-third of 
Saskatchewan's occupied farm lands. The improved area in Ontario is about 60 
per cent of the land used for farming purposes. 

As compared with the Prairie Provinces farms in Ontario are relatively 
small Approximately 70 per cent of all farms ranged in size from 50 to 200 
acres in 1941. Only 1,274 farms were in the size grouping of 480 to 639 acres 
while 675 farms were of a larger size. 

The average size of farm was 126 acre? with 75 acres improved and 51 acres 
in field crops. Improved pasture averaged 18 acres per farm while orchards, 
market t-anlens, fallow and other uses averaged 6 acres. A break-down of the 
distribution of field crops reveals that cultivated hay crops, oats, mixed grains, 
wheat and barley, with an average of 21, 11. 9, 3 and 2 acres, respectively, were 
the main crop. 
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Total cattle numbers were the highest of any province, the average per 
farm being 15 head. Sheep averaged 4 per farm, swine 10 and hens, chickens and 
other poultry 130. 

In Ontario specialized areas are often not well defined and in only rare 
instances can one find all of the farmers in a given area producing the kind of 
product for which the district is known. Diversification has been brought about 
partly through the adaptability of a wide range of crops, varying soil conditions 
and a comparatively large nearby market for livestock and dairy products and 
a variety of other farm products. Intensity of farm production is relatively high 
in most of southern Ontario. 

Cash crops are of greatest significance in the extreme southwestern counties 
of Essex and Kent where corn, tobacco, sugar beets, swine, beef cattle and market 
gardens are combined on an extensive scale. A larger part of southern Ontario 
falls into livestock specialty and livestock combination farm types. In the 
counties bordering Lake Huron and Georgian Bay and the area extending through 
the north central counties to Peterborough, beef cattle and swine are more 
important relatively than in other parts. Dairy specialty and dairy combina- 
tions are found largely in the southeastern counties and extending to Toronto. In 
the eastern counties of Ontario, dairy specialty and dairy combination types are 
also the most important. In addition to dairy production, swine, beef cattle and 
poultry are valuable enterprises. In the Arnprior, Renfrew and Pembroke areas, 
feed grains are a source of additional farm income. 

Canning crops are an especially important source of income in Prince Edward 
County. Sugar beet production is important in south Lambton, west Elgin, 
Essex, and Kent, and tobacco raising reaches its highest degree of specialization 
in Norfolk county. Fruit and vegetables are the main sources of income in the 
Niagara peninsula and on a relatively narrow strip of Lake Ontario shoreline 
to Toronto. 

In the area north of Lake Simcoe and extending up to North Bay, mixed 
farming on a semi-commercial scale is prevalent. A considerable part 'of this 
territory is not well suited to agriculture. The sale of forest products combines 
with beef cattle and dairy products as the major sources of income. A dairy 
combination farm type predominates in the Cochrane, New Liskeard and Sud- 
bury areas of the northern sections of Ontario. In the Cochrane area, livestock 
and poultry account for a large part of the farm income. A great proportion of 
farm production is consumed on farms and for many farmers outside employment 
in lumbering camps and mines is an important supplement to the farm income 

In the extreme western section of Ontario, relatively small areas of agri- 
cultural development exist in the Kenora, Dryden, Rainy River and Fort William- 
Port Arthur areas. In these areas sources of income other than agriculture are of 
great importance, and result in part-time farming. Agricultural products are 
mainly of animal origin. milk r meat and wool, while the sale of forest products 
from the farm makes up a large part of the gross income. At Sault Ste. Marie 
a dairy combination type of farming is predominant while on Manitoulin Island 
beef cattle, sheep and poultry together with dairy products result in a broader 
livestock combination type. 

Quebec — Agriculture in the province of Quebec was first started in 1608 
when twenty-eight settlers spent the winter at Quebec. For many years agri- 
cultural development was slow because of the numerous difficulties encountered 
by settlers. In 1667 the population of the area was 3.918 and only 9 674 acres 
were under cultivation. 
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Settlement proceeded slowly for many years and only after the middle 
of the century and the industrial revolution in Great Britain and France did the 
rate increase. By 1844, 114,496 farms were reported; this number increased 
until 1891 when there were 174, 996 farms. Following that year the number of 
farms in Quebec declined until, in 1931, 135,957 farms were reported. In 1941 
the number of farms was 154,669, an increase of 18,712 over 1931. Only about 
5-4 per cent of the total land area of Quebec has been occupied. This is due to 
the rugged nature of most of its northern section, largely included in the Canadian 
Shield. Since 1871 there has been a gradual increase in the occupied farm area. 
In 1871, 11,025.786 acres were occupied as compared with 18,062,564 in 1941. 

The population of Quebec was 3,331,882 in 1941, second only to that of 
Ontario The percentage of population reported as being on farms was 25-2 per 
cent which is slightly more than in Ontario. The shift of population from farm- 
ing to urban centres followed a similar trend to that in Ontario. In 1871, /8-0 
per cent of the population was rural as compared with 60-3 per cent in 1901, 
44-0 per cent in 1921 and 36-7 per cent in 1941. 

Over 73 per cent of Quebec farms range from 51 to 200 acres in size. Only 
1,081 farms were over 480 acres in 1941. The distribution of farms by size is 
similar to that in Ontario. 

The average size of farms was 117 acres in 1941. Improved land amounted 
to 58 acres, of which 39 acres were utilized for field crops, 16 acres for improved 
pasture and 3 acres for all other crops. The area in woods was 39 acres per 
farm This was considerably more than in Ontario, but substantially less than 
the average in New Brunswick or Nova Scotia. As in Ontario, cultivated hay 
was the most important crop, averaging 24 acres per farm, while oats averaged 

10 acres. 

The cattle population is directly associated with the relatively high improved 
pasture and cultivated hay acreage. Cattle averaged 11 head per farm, while 
sheep averaged 3, swine 5 and poultry 54. 

In Quebec the layout of the farms in the older settled areas has been con- 
ditioned by the fact that settlement took place first along the rivers and each 
colonist was given access to the river, which at the time provided the only means 
of transportation and communication. Later when settlement had increased a 
second tier of farms was opened up along a roadway or concession a mile or 
more behind the first. These and other factors had a bearing on the pattern of 
settlement and resulted in an irregular system of land holdings as compared 
with the regular and uniform unit survey pattern in the Prairie Provinces. In 
Quebec 95-2 per cent of the occupied farm land was operated by the owner in 
1941 as compared with 85-0 per cent in Ontario, 80-2 per cent in British 
Columbia and 59-4 per cent in Saskatchewan. While prior to 1941 mechaniza- 
tion of farms took place more slowly in Quebec than in some other provinces 
the present trend is distinctly in that direction where conditions make it 
possible. 

As a result of the comparatively level topography and a high percentage 
of arable land together with the favourable climate, agriculture in the St. 
Lawrence Lowlands is generally quite prosperous. The absence of serious crop 
hazards and the proximity of a large domestic market have a stabilizing effect 
on farm income. Diversity of products is general, there being quite a variety of 
farm enterprises, but major importance is usually attached to one or more 
enterprises in the operation of the individual farm. In the rough and hilly areas 
and in the areas removed from the Lowlands the prevalence of forests hinders 
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agricultural development and favours a part-time or non-commercial farm type. 
A large section of southern Quebec was classified as dairy specialty and 
dairy combination farm types. This is particularly the case in the counties 6outh 
of the St. Lawrence and east to include the Eastern Townships. Beef cattle, 
swine and orchards often combine with dairy products in varying proportions in 
these areas. 

A number of areas in which there is no dominant enterprise are classified 
as mixed farming. In the Papineau, Labelle, St. Agathe area, north and east of 
the Ottawa River, dairying is combined with forest products and livestock on 
a semi-commercial basis. In the Rouville and Montreal areas dairying is com- 
bined with apples, market garden crops, livestock, tobacco and potatoes on an 
extensive scale. The Ste. Julienne de Ramsay and Compton and Wolfe areas 
touching on Maine and extending north to the Island of Orleans have a com- 
bination of dairying, beef cattle, swine, poultry and forest products. In the 
wooded areas in the easterly part of southern Quebec, maple sugar is an import- 
ant source of farm income. Market gardens, potatoes and milk are important 
parts of the farm business close to the urban centres. Tobacco, of the cigar and 
flue cured types, has found a place of importance in the L'Assomption, Joliette 
and Rouville areas. 

On the south shore of the St. Lawrence River dairying is of special import- 
ance combined with swine, beef cattle and potatoes. In the Matane, Gaspe and 
Bonaventure areas farming is usually a part-time and non-commercial proposi- 
tion, the main farm enterprises being dairying, livestock production and poultry 
associated with the sale of forest products. 

On the north shore of the St. Lawrence in its eastern section, forest products 
are of main importance together with dairy and livestock. In the Lake St. John 
area dairying provides the main source of farm income while livestock and 
livestock products are also important. In the northern Saguenay and St. 
Francois de Sales areas, mixed dairy, forest products and livestock combination 
is the general farm organization carried out on a part-time and self-sufficing 
basis. 

In that part of the clay belt adjoining the Cochrane and New Liskeard 
areas in Ontario, dairy combination and mixed types are predominant. Opera- 
tions are mainly on a part-time and semi-commercial basis. 

The Maritime Provinces, — New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island are grouped together largely because of the similarity in climate 
and soils, because of the close association of farming activities with the forest 
and sea and also because there is a close association of farm types in each 
province. In these provinces, agriculture was developed at an early date. Settle- 
ment took place in Nova Scotia early in the seventeenth century and the export 
of apples was first made from the Annapolis Valley in 1881. By 1881, there 
were 36,837, 55.873 and 13,629 occupied farms in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island, respectively. In Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island the peak was reached in 1891, while the peak year in New Brunswick 
was 1911. 

A moderate proportion of the Maritimes is still rural even though the per- 
centage has declined consistently since the late 1880's. This is especially true 
in Prince Edward Island. In the Maritimes 358,482 persons were classified as 
farm population in 1941 out of a total of 1,180,770. 
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Prince Edward Island uses the highest proportion of its land area for 
farming Here 83-6 per cent of the land is in farms as compared with 22-5 and 
28-7 per cent for New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, respectively. 

In 1941 3 964,109, 3,816,646 and 1,618,868 acres, respectively, were in occu- 
pied farms i'n the provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island This represents about 42 per cent of the occupied farm land in Ontario 
and only 15-7 per cent of that in Saskatchewan. The majority of Maritime 
farms fall in the 51 to 100 acre range and the average size in 1941 was 124. 
116 and 96 acres in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, 
respectively. 

The average acreage of improved land in Prince Edward Island was bO 
acres per farm as compared with 39 acres in New Brunswick and 24 acres m 
Nova Scotia. The area in field crops was 38, 27 and 16 acres for the respective 
provinces. The remainder of the improved land was largely devoted to improved 
pasture In New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, land classed as woodland averaged 
69 and 63 acres per farm, respectively, which is considerably higher than for any 
other province. Cultivated hay and oats were the most important crops in each 
of the Maritime Provinces. Potatoes are an important cash crop and averaged 
3-3 acres per farm in Prince Edward Island, 1-4 acres in New Brunswick and 
0-6 acres in Nova Scotia. In Prince Edward Island over 88 per cent of the farms 
were reported as growing potatoes in 1941. 

The number of cattle per farm was lower in these three provinces than in 
any other In Prince Edward Island the average number per farm was 8 and in 
the other two provinces, 6. The average number kept for milking was 4 in each 
province. 

Sheep and swine were kept in moderate numbers only. With regard to 
poultry, an average of 70 birds were kept in Prince Edward Island and 34 and 35 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

In the Maritime Provinces agricultural production is developed along five 
main types of farm organization. These are the production of apples, potatoes, 
dairy products, fur farming, mainly foxes, and the sale of forest products. 

Outside of a small area in the parish of Gagetown in the lower St. John 
Vallev of New Brunswick, commercial apple production is confined to the 
Annapolis and Cornwallis valleys of Nova Scotia. In 1940, over 3-3 million 
bushels of apples were produced in the counties of Kings, Annapolis and Hants. 
In this area the production of vegetables, livestock and dairy products is also 
important. In the Gagetown area these enterprises are also found. 

The very friable and slightly acid loam soils of Prince Edward Island and 
the area in Carleton and Victoria counties in the upper St. John Valley of New 
Brunswick favour the intensive production of potatoes. In nearly all parts of 
Prince Edward Island, especially in the East Point and Kings county area and 
the Lake Traverse area, potatoes provide the major proportion of farm income. 
In all areas livestock and especially dairy cattle and fur farming are important 
sources of income, while cultivated hay and oats are grown for livestock feed. 

Three main dairy specialty areas are found in the Maritimes. These are 
the St. John-Sussex area in southeast New Brunswick, the Truro area on the 
mainland of Nova Scotia and the Sydney area in the northeastern part of Cape 
Breton Island. In the first two areas livestock sales also make an important 
part of farm income. In the Cape Breton area dairy farming has developed 
as a result of the proximity of the Sydney-Glace Bay dairy market for fluid 
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milk and is dependent largely on purchased feeds. In this area outside employ- 
ment provides the major source of income on most farms with the result that the 
area is classified as part-time farming. 

Near Moncton in the Westmorland area of New Brunswick and the Cum- 
berland, Hants, Halifax and Pictou areas of Nova Scotia, a dairying combina- 
tion predominates with dairy and livestock and either poultry or forest products 
as the major sources of income. 

Elsewhere, in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, agriculture is subsidiary 
to fishing, fur farming, trapping or lumbering. Agriculture is carried on when 
work is not available in the main occupation or is done by other farm folk 
when the operator is on the sea or in the woods. In these cases, the products are 
largely consumed by the farm family. 
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TYPES 

PRODUCTION 



Specialty Combination 

WHEAT 



Specialty Combination 

GRAIN 



Specialty Combination 

DAIRY 



Specialty Combination 

LIVESTOCK 



Specialty Combination 

SPECIAL CROPS 



Specialty Combination 

FRUIT and VEGETABLES 




MIXED FOREST PRODUCTS 

FARMING COMBINATION 

OTHER 



ORGANIZATION 



COMMERCIAL SEMI-COMMERCIAL 




SELF-SUFFICING 



PART-TIME 





PART-TIME 
SEMI-COMMERCIAL SELF-SUFFICING 



IIKITIMII COLUMBIA 

PRINCE RUPERT: dairy combinabon: dairy, beet cattle, market 
garden, potatoes. 

BELLA COOLA: livestock specialty;(self-sufficing>,(part-time). 
fishing beef cattle, potatoes. 

CAMPBELL RIVER: dairy combination: (part -time), (semi- 
commercial), dairy, livestock, poultry. 
NANAIMO, COURTNEY dairy combination; dairy, poultry, 
livestock . 

COWICHAN: dairy combination, dairy, poultry, livestock. 
market garden. 

VICTORIA, DUNCAN: dairy combinabon: dairy, market garden, 
small fruits. 
SAANICH: fruit and vegetable specialty: orchard and market 

tarden, dairy, vegetable seeds and bulbs. 
ALTSPRING ISLANDS mixed ;(semi-commercial), poultry, 
dairy, livestock, small fruits. 

LILLOOET: livestock specialty: range beef cattle and sheep, 
ma/ket garden, orchard. 

LOWER FRASER VALLEY: mixed: intensive dairy, poultry, 
small fruits, market garden, potatoes 
HOPE: dairy specialty: dairy, market garden. 

12. OKANAGAN VALLEY fruit and vegetable specialty, orchard, 
small fruits, market garden. 

13. GRAND FORKS: fruit and vegetable combination: vegetables 
and orchard, beef cattle, grain. 

14. ARROW LAKE: dairy combination, (semi-commercial), (part- 
time), dairy, poultry, livestock. orchard. 

15. NELSON, CRESTON: fruit and vegetable combination; small 
fruits, wheat , dairy, poultry. 

16. KASLO.CRAN BROOK dairy combination; dairy, beef cattle, 
poultry, tree fruits. 

17 FERNIE: dairy combination dairy beef cattle 

18 GOLDEN, WINDERMERE: livestock combinabon, (semi - 
commercial),(part-time), beef cattle and sheep, dairy, feed 

am 

19 REVELSTOKE: dairy combination. (semi-commercial),(part- 
time), lumbering, dairy, swine and cattle, forest products, 
poultry. 

20 SALMON ARM: mixed; orchard, dairy, swine, grain. 

21 . KAMLOOPS livestock combination; beef cattle and sheep, 
dairy, feed grain. 

22. McBRIDE mixed. (setf-sufficing).(part-timei, feed grain, beef 
cattle and sheep, dairy, poultry 

23. PRINCE GEORGE: mixed ; (semi-commercial). (part-time), 
livestock, feed grain, dairy. 

24 VANDERHOOF: livestock specialty, (semi commercial), beef 
cattle and sheep, feed grain, dairy. 

25. SKEENA BULKLEY: mixed; dairy, timothy.clover and alfalfa 
seed, beef cattle. 

PEACE RIVER, FORT ST.JOHN, livestock combination; (semi- 
commercial), swine and beef cattle, wheat. 
PEACE RIVER, POUCE COUPE: wheat specialty; wheat, swine, 
beef cattle. 

ALBERTA 

28 TUPPER CREEK livestock combination; (self-sufficing), beef 
cattle and swine, wheat and feed grain, dairy. 

29 GRANDE PRAIRIE. WEST grain specialty; wheat and feed 
grain, swine 

30 GRANDE PRAIRIE. SOUTH: livestock specialty, (self-sufficing), 
beef cattle and swine. 

31 PEACE RIVER.SPIRIT RIVER, GRANDE PRAIRIE: 
wheat specialty; wheat. 

32 CLEAR HILLS, B.C. Border: livestock combinatrarvlsemi- 
commercial), swine, beef cattle, wheat and feed grain. 

33. CLEAR HILLS: grain combtnationfsemi-commercial), wheat 
and feed grain, swine and beef cattle 

34. PEACE RIVER, SOUTH: wheat combination; wheat, swine and 
beef cattle 

35. KENZIE: livestock combination, (semi-commercial), swine and 
bt***f C3ttlfi wthddt 

36 GROUARD.ASSINEAU: livestock specialty; livestock, wheat. 

37 TIELAND, CALLING LAKE, livestock combination; (semi- 
commercial), livestock, wheat. 

38 ATHABASKA: wheat combination; (semi-commercial), wheat, 
swine and beef cattle. 

39. LAC LA BICHE.BONNYVILLE: livestock combination, (semi- 
commercial), swine and beef cattle, wheat. 

40. SMOKY LAKE VERMILION, LLOYDMINSTER: wheat 
combination; wheat. swine and beef cattle. 

41 . EDMONTON grain combination, wheat. swine. dairy, feed grain 

42. STONY PLAINS SANGUDO; livestock combinabon, swine, wheat, 
dairy. 

43. EDSON: livestock combination; (semi-commercial), swine and 
beef cattle, wheat and feed grain, dairy. 

44 WETASKIWIN.RED DEER. OLDS: livestock combination: swine 

and beef cattle. wheat. dairy. 
45. DAYSLAND, STETTLER: wheat combination; wheat, swine and 

beef cattle, dairy. 



51 
52 



46. CAMROSE, ALLIANCE, WAINWRK3HT: wheat specialty: wheat, 
beet cattle and swine. 

47. HARDISTY, CZAR: wheat combination: wheat, beef cattle and 
swine. 

48 BERRY CREEK, MEDICINE HAT: wheat specialty, wheat, beef 

cattle and sheep. 
49. BROOKS, VAUXHALL, IRRIGATION AREA, grain combination, 

wheat and feed grain, livestock. 

HANNA, THREE HILLS, NANTON, WARNER: wheat specialty, 

wheat. 

CALGARY: mixed, livestock, dairy, wheat. 

SOUTHERN FOOTHILLS: livestock specialty, range beef cattle, 

wheat. 
53. COLEMAN: dairy combination; dairy, range beef cattle. 

54 CARDSTON WEST. PINCHER CREEK: livestock combination, 
range beef cattle and sheep, wheat. 

55 TABER. RAYMOND IRRIGATION AREA. mixed: wheat, sugar 
beets, livestock. 

56 MILK RIVER. MEDICINE HAT SOUTH: wheat combination, 
wheat, range beef cattle. 

57 MANYBERRIES: livestock specialty, range beef cattle and sheep. 

MAHKATCHEWAN 
CONSUL: livestock specially, range beef cattle, wheat, range 
sheep. 

HATTON, MAPLE CREEK: wheat combination; wheat, range 
beef cattle, range sheep. 
VAL MARIE, SOUTHEAST: livestock combination; range beef 

HERBERT, CHAPLIN: wheat specialty; wheat, livestock. 
62. CENTRAL PLAINS AREA: wheat specialty, wheat 
63 SASKATOON, SHELLBROOK, BATTLEFORD: wheat specialty; 

wheat, livestock, dairy. 

LLOYDMINSTER: wheat combination wheat, swine and beef 

cattle, oats. 

GOODSOIL. MEADOW LAKE and BIG RIVER: livestock 

combination. (semi-commercial).swine and beef cattle, wheat. 

MEDSTEAD, SPIRITWOOD, OEBDEN: wheat specialty; wheat. 

swine and beef cattle, dairy. 

PRINCE ALBERT, wheat combinabon, wheat, swine and beef 

cattle, dairy. 

68 WEIRDALE, WHITE FOX, grain specialty,(semi-commercial). 
wheat, feed grain, swine, clover and alfalfa seed. 

69 HUMBOLDT, MELFORT wheat specialty.wheat.swine.barley, 
beef cattle. 

7Q CARROT RIVER, HUDSON BAY JUNCTION: livestock 

combinatk>n;(semi-commercial),swine and beef cattle, wheat 

and feed grain, dairy, lumber. 

STURGIS. CARRAGANA. BANNOCK wheat combination. 

(semi-commercial). wheat, swine and beef cattle, dairy. 

FOAM LAKE wheat combination, wheat, beef cattle and swine, 

dairy. 
73 CENTRAL EASTERN SASKATCHEWAN: wheat specialty;wheat, 

livestock, dairy. 

KELLIHER: wheat combination; wheat, beef cattle and swine, 

dairy. 

BROADVIEW, LANGENBURG, YORKTON wheat combination; 

wheat, beef cattle and swine, dairy. 

QUAPPELLE, ODESSA, STOUGHTON: wheat combination, 

wheat, livestock, dairy. 

SOUTH EASTERN SASKATCHEWAN: wheat specialty, wheat, 

livestock, rye. 

MARYF1ELD: wheat combinabon; wheat, beef cattle and swine. 

dairy. 

MANITOBA 

79. SOUTHWEST MANITOBA: wheat specialty; wheat, beef cattle 

and swine. 
80 BRANDON, MINNEDOSA, KILLARNEY, SHOAL LAKE wheat 

specialty, wheat, beef cattle and swine. 

81 . BINSCARTH, ROBLIN: wheat combination, wheat, beef cattle 
and swine, dairy 

82. SWAN RIVER: wheat combination; wheat, swine, dairy. 

83 STE. ROSE DU LAC.W1NNIPEGOSIS: livestock combination; 
livestock, wheat, dairy 

84 DAUPHIN. GRAN DVIEW wheat specialty; wheat, swine and 
beef cattle 

85 GLADSTONE, McCREARY: grain combination, wheat and 
barley, beef cattle and swine, dairy. 

86 PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE: grain specialty; wheat and barley, 
beet cattle and swine 

87 INTERLAKE.CENTRE and WESTERN, livestock combination; 
beef cattle, dairy. 

88 INTERLAKE. NORTH: grain combination, wheat and feed grain, 
beef cattle and swine, dairy 



89. GIMU: mixed, (semi-commercial), livestock, dairy, grain. 

90. STONEWALL: mixed: dairy, wheat, swine and beef cattle. 
91 WINNIPEG WEST, CARMAN: grain combination, wheat, swine 

and beef cattle, dairy. 
" WINNIPEG SOUTH, MORDEN: grain specialty, wheat, swine, 
barley and corn. 

ST.BONIFACE, MARCHAND, STUARTBURN: dairy combination, 
dairy, livestock, market garden, poultry 
SOUTH-EASTERN MANITOBA forest products combination, 
(semi-commercial), forest products, livestock, dairy, grain. 
EAST SELKIRK. MOLSON, RICHLAND, grain combinabon: 
wheat. dairy, livestock, feed grain. 
BROKENHEAD, WHITEMOUTH: grain combination; wheat, 
livestock, dairy. 

ONTARIO 

97. KENORA, mixed;ipart-time), dairy, poultry forest products. 

98. DRYDEN: mixed;(part-time),dairy. livestock, forest products, 
poultry. 

RAINY RIVER; mixed:(part- time), (semi-commercial), dairy, 
livestock, forest products, poultry, feed grain and hay. 
FORT WILLIAM, PORT ARTHUR: dairy combination;(part-bme), 
dairy, sheep and beef cattle, poultry. 
SAULT STE. MARIE: dairy combination; dairy, livestock, poultry. 

102. MANITOULIN ISLAND: livestock specialty; beef cattle and 
sheep, dairy, poultry. 

103. HEARST: forest products combination, (self-sufficing), (part- 
time), forest products, livestock. dairy. 

104 COCHRANE: dairy combination,(part-time).(semi-commercial), 

dairy, livestock, poultry. 
105. NEW USKEARD: dairy combination; dairy, beef cattle, poultry. 

106 SUDBURY dairy combination, (semi-commercial). dairy, 
livestock, poultry, potatoes. 

107 PARRY SOUND, HALIBURTON: mixed, (semi-commercial), 
dairy, livestock, forest products. 

108. LENNOX, PETERBOROUGH NORTH MUSKOKA: mixed. 

(semi-commercial), livestock. dairy, forest products. 
109 SIMCOE, NORTH: livestock combination; swine and beef cattle. 

dairy, orchard, poultry, market garden. 
HO NORTHERN PARTS SOUTHWESTERN ONTARIO: livestock 

specialty; beef cattle and swine, dairy, poultry. 

111. ESSEX, KENT SOUTH: mixed; corn, tobacco, sugar beets, 
swine and beef cattle, market garden. 

112. LEAMINGTON, KINGSVILLE: fruit and vegetable combination; 
market garden, tobacco, swine. 

113. SOUTH LAMBTON.WEST ELGIN: livestock combination; 
swine and beef cattle. corn, sugar beets. 

114. WOODSTOCK, LONDON, ST. THOMAS: dairy combination, 
dairy, beef cattle and swine. 

11 5 DORCHESTER, OXFORD TOWNSHIPS dairy specialty, dairy, 
swine and beef cattle. 

116 NORFOLK: crop specialty; tobacco. 

117 HALDIMAND: livestock combination; beef cattle and swine, 
dairy, poultry. 

118. NIAGARA PENINSULA: fruit and vegetable specialty; orchard, 
vineyards, market garden. 

119. WELLAND, BRANTFORD, NORTH YORK dairy combination; 
dairy, beef cattle and swine, poultry, orchard. 

120 NEWMARKET, GUELPH, STRATFORD, livestock combination; 

swine and beef cattle, dairy, poultry. 
121 TORONTO, BELLEVILLE, LAKE SHOREfruit and vegetable 

combination; orchard, market garden, dairy. 
122. PETERBOROUGH: livestock combination; beef cattle and 

swine, dairy, poultry. 
123 HASTINGS. ADDINGTON SOUTH, dairy combinabon, dairy. 

swine and beef cattle, poulby. 

PRINCE EDWARD; mixed; canning crops and orchard, swine 

and beef cattle, dairy. 

KINGSTON: dairy specialty; dairy, swine and beef cattle 

ARNPRIOR, RENFREW, PEMBROKE: livestock combination; 

beef cattle and swine, dairy, poultry, feed grain. 
127 OTTAWA.SOUTH and EAST: dairy combination; dairy, swine 

and beef cattle, poultry. 
128. CORNWALL: dairy specialty; dairy, swine and beef cattle, 

poultry. 
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129. ABITIBI WEST: dairy combinatjon,(part-«me), (semi- 

commerciaO.dairy, livestock, grain. 
130 AMOS.SENNETERRE: mixed:(part-time), (semi-commercial), 

dairy, forest products, livestock. 

131. TIMISKAMING: dairy combination,(semi-commercial), dairy, 
livestock, forest products. 

132. MONT LAURIER: dairy combination,!, semi- commercial '.dairy, 
swine and beef cattle, grain. 

133. PAPINEAU, LABELLE. STE. AGATHE: mixed; (semi-commercial), 
dairy, forest products, livestock. 

134. AYLMER.SHAWVILLE: livestock combinabon, beef cattle and 
swine, dairy, grain, poultry. 

135. HULL\BARKMERE:dairycombinabon,dairy.beef cattle and 
swine. 

136. ST. JEROME: mixed, dairy, forest products, livestock, poultry. 

137. LACHUTE: dairy specialty; dairy, beef cattle and swine. 

138. VAUDREUIL.SOULANGES WEST: crop combination; fibre 
flax, dairy, livestock. 

139. ISLE PERROT, BEAUHARNOIS: dairy combination; dairy, 
swine and beef cattle, orchard. 

140. HUNTINGDON CENTRE: dairy specialty ; dairy, beef cattle. 

141. MISSISQUOI: dairy specialty: dairy, swine and beef cattle, 
orchard. 

142 ROUVILLE: mixed, dairy, orchard, swine. tobacco. 

143 MONTREAL: mixed; dairy, market garden, livestock, potatoes. 

144. L'ASSOMPTION, JOUETTE: crop combinabon; tobacco, dairy, 
swine. 

145. ST.JULIENNE,DERAMSAY:mixed;dairy,forest products, 
swine and beef cattle, poultry. 

146. ST. ZENON:forest products combination, forest products, 
dairy, livestock. 

147. BERTHIERVtLLE, THREE RIVERS: dairy combination; dairy, 
swine and beef cattle, poultry, hay. 

148 YAMASKA NORTH: dairy specialty; dairy, swine and beef cattle. 
149. DRUMMONDVILLE: dairy specialty; dairy.swine and beef cattle. 

150 ST. OURS, ST. HYACINTHE, GRANBY: dairy combination;dairy, 
swine. 

151 WATERLOO, ACTONVALE, ARTHABASKA, NICOLET: dairy 
combination: dairy, swine and beef cattle, forest products. 

152 SHERBROOKE, RICHMOND: dairy specialty; dairy, beef cattle 
and swine 

153. COMPTON, WOLFE: mixed,dairy,beef cattle and swine. forest 
products. 

154. SOUTH-EASTERN UNITED STATES BOUNDARY: forest 
products combination;(semi-commercial), forest products, 
dairy, livestock. 

155. MEGANTIC, BEAUCEVILLE: dairy combination, (semi- 
commercial), dairy, livestock, forest products. 

156. MEGANTIC, BEAUCE NORTH, DORCHESTER CENTRE: mixed; 
dairy, livestock, forest product (maple syrup). 

157. LOTBINIERE SOUTH: mixed;(semi-commercial),forest 
products, livestock, dairy. 

158. LEVIS SOUTH, DORCHESTER NORTH; livestock combination, 
swine and beef cattle, dairy, poultry. 
QUEBEC. LEVIS: dairy specialty; dairy. swine and beef cattle. 
LEVIS WEST. ISLAND OF ORLEANS: mixed dairy; market 
garden, livestock, poultry, potatoes. 
L0T8INIERE NORTH: dairy combination; dairy.swine and 
beef cattle. 

162 ST. PROSPER:dairy specialty; dairy. swine and beef cattle. 

163 PORTNEUF WESTdairycombinaflon.dairy.livestock. forest 
product. 

164. SHAWINIGAN FALLS: dairy specialty; dairy, swine and beef 
cattle. 

165 NORTH-WESTERN SHORE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. forest 
products combination;(semi-commercial). forest product, 
dairy, livestock. 

166 LAKE ST. JOHN: dairy combination.dairy.livestock. 

167. SAGUENAY RIVER NORTH: mixed;(part-time),(self-sufficing), 
dairy, forest product, livestock. 
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RESTIGOUCHE. EAST SHORE: mixed ; (semi-commercial), 
(part-time), dairy, livestock, forest product, potatoes. 
MADAWASKA: forest product combination; (self-sufficing), 
forest product, dairy, livestock 
176 UPPER ST. JOHN RIVER VALLEY: crop specialty, potatoes, 
livestock. 

177. CARLETON,VICTORIA:crop combination, potatoes, livestock, 
dairy. 

178. CHARLOTTE: mixed, dairy, livestock, forest product. 
17S. NORTH-EAST NEW BRUNSWICK: forest product combination, 

(self -sufficing), (part-time), forest product, dairy. livestock. 

180. GAGETOWN: fruit and vegetable combination, orchard, 
livestock, dairy. 

181 . ST. JOHN, SUSSEX, dairy specialty, dairy, livestock. 

182. ST. JOHN EAST, ALBERT: livestock combination: sheep, dairy, 
forest product. 

183 WESTMORLAND: dairy combination, dairy, livestock. 

184. KENT, SOUTH-EAST: mixed;(semi-commercial), (part-time), 
livestock, dairy, forest product. 

NOVA SCOTIA 

185. CUMBERLAND. HANTS. HALIFAX: dairy combination, dairy, 
livestock, forest product. 

186. ANNAPOLIS VALLEY: fruit and vegetable specialty , orchard, 
livestock, dairy. 

187. SOUTH-WEST COASTAL REGION: livestock combination, 
(part-time), (semi-commercial), livestock, dairy, forest 
product. 

SOUTH-WEST INNER REGION: forest product combination, 
i part-time Usemi-commercial), forest product, beef cattle, 
dairy. 
TRURO: dairy specialty; dairy. beef cattle 

190 EASTERN COAST: forest product combinabon;(part-tini»), 
(self-sufficing), forest product, sheep and beef cattle, dairy. 

191. CAPE BRETON: dairy specialty;(part-bme),dairy. poulby, 

192. INVERNESS, VICTORIA: livestock combination.! part-time), 
(self-sufficing), sheep and beef cattle, dairy, forest product. 

193. ANTIGONISH: livestock combinabon;(setf-sufficing),sheep 
and beet cattle, dairy, poultry, forest product. 

194. PICTOU: dairy combination; dairy, livestock, poultry. 

PRINt'K HOWARD INLAND 

195. EAST POINT, KINGS COUNTY: crop combination, (semi- 
commercial), potatoes, livestock, dairy. 

196. CENTRAL PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND: livestock combination, 
livestock, potatoes .dairy, poultry. 

197. CAPE TRAVERSE: crop combination, potatoes, livestock, 
dairy, poultry 

198. NORTH CAPE, PRINCE COUNTY: livestock combination, 
(semi-commercial), livestock, potatoes, poultry, dairy, hay. 
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